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DEATH OF THE STAG, 
[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 


Tue sport is done!—the noble beast lies low, 

And, gathering round, the victors of the day, 

Biped and quadruped, sagacious dogs 

And less sagacious men, look on well pleased: 
A splendid triumph!—glorious enterprize ! 


Admit that man, with guiltless hand, may shed 
The life-blood of the creature he devotes 

To his remorseless appetite, his plea 

Of wide dominion or of hunger keen 

Can never justify the murderous act 

Which not ity, but pastime p 





When the innocuous animal is slain, 
Benevolence is pained. The butcher feels 
Some visitings of nature, when he strikes 
His trembling victim. But the boisterous chase, 
The wild excitement, and the loud huzzas, 
The horn’s exhilarating voice that rings 
Through dell and dingle, stirring exercise, 
And the full chorus of the eager hounds,— 
These drown the voice of pity, these subdue 
Those kind emotions that are felt by all 
Who boast the god-like faculty of thought, 
And deem it not irrational to think. 


But this too oft is mcn’s enjoyment, this 
His glory—with unpitying virulence 

To persecute the helpless;—to pursue 

The innocent and gentle! Oh, how few 
Delight in rousing the vindictive foe 

That may contend with vigour, and oppose 
Their brutal violence with an equal force! 


Is man the ruler ?—let him learn to deal 

Benignly with his subjects. Aid the weak, 

Protect the harmless, and abhor the act 

Of needless torture. Otherwise he stoops 

Beneath the level of the beast he wrongs 

By gross misrule ; and would, if men were placed 

Beneath his sceptre, play the tyrant still. 
Francis. 
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BY MRS. MARY H. PARSONS. 


Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 

Tho’ they may gang a kennang wrang, 
To step aside is human.— Burns. 


Bout thou remorse! there is no charm, 

Thy sting, avenger, to disarm! 

Vain are bright suns and laughing skies, 

To soothe thy victim’s agonies : 

The heart once made thy burning throne, 

Still, while it beats, is thine alone.—Mrs. Hemans. 


Ir was midnight—the moon was shining clear and 
bright, and her soft and shadowy light fell upon one 
of the stately old mansions of England: a casement 
window in that mansion was open, and standing upon 
the terrace, her hand grasping the carved railing for 
support, was its noble lady. She was of high name, 
and lofty lineage, and of rare and surpassing loveli- 
ness; but there was sorrow stamped upon the brow 
of Aline Everard, and the long raven lashes were 
heavy with tears; the glossy blackness of the curls 
scattered over her snowy cheek, contrasted almost 
strangely with its exceeding whiteness; the small de- 
licately carved lips were tremulous with emotion, and, 
ever as that lady thought of the past, of the fearful 
present, her stately form was bowed with the anguish 
of bitter and contending feelings. A step sounded in 
the distance, and as she heard it, the colour came 
again into her pale cheek; a voice sounded in her 
ear, whose tones were as softest music—an arm was 
around her, and Aline Everard repulsed it not, though 
she was the wife of another! and he said, 

“Aline! all is -.udy—will you go with me now ?” 

«T will—it is too late for repentance.” Yet as 
she spoke, that lady’s hands closed in her agony, till 
the slender nails pierced the flesh, and the blue veins 
stood out like small cords upon the white forehead. 
Then she turned to the window, and her voice was 
low and broken as she murmured, “ Let me look "vor: 
my child once more !” 

Alfred Delave! stood with her over the bed of the 
sleeping babe, and as he looked upon its soft and 
gentle beauty, he recoiled from the wrong they were 
about to inflict upon its head—but memory of that 
infant’s father came over his beiter feelings, and they 
withered as a flower before the hot wind of the desert. 
Aline knelt down and she wept long and bitterly ; he 
who stood by her side, strove not to check her tears; 
they flowed on without restraint ; but she rose at last, 
and she looked up with a fearful mingling of suppli- 
cation and despair, as she murmured, “ Grant, oh! 
my God, the blessing unto her, that her guilty parent 
may not ask for herself!” Delavel drew her arm 
within his own, and they went forth, Ay—she went 
forth, that wife and mother! Shame and remorse 
were struggling for mastery in her heart, the curse 
of her stern husband seemed already upon her: she 
had looked upon her tender baby of a year old—yet 
she had gone; but in her bosom were the stings of an 
accusing conscience, and they pierce to death! 

Aline Everard had been betrothed in early life, to 
Alfred Delavel; her attachment had been sanctioned 
by her parents, but a change in Delavel’s fortunes 
had induced her father to withdraw his consent, nay 


more, to break off the engagement, and dismiss him 
the house. No entreaties availed to change the de- 
termination of the obdurate parent, and insults the 
most unmerited were heaped upon the head of Dela- 
vel, till maddened, and desperate, he ceased from 
further importunity, and left the country. Gold was 
the god of Aline’s father; all her tears, her severe 
suffering, were as nothing in his eyes, compared to 
the horrors of a poor son-in-law. She was hurried 
into dissipation; and the weary round of pleasure 
over for a season, was forced, literally forced into a 
marriage with Luis Everard. She came to her hus- 
band, dowered with rank, and wealth, and peerless 
beauty—but with loathing, and scorn, and proud 
contempt for the man who would wed her, when her 
heart was in the keeping of another. A sullen apathy 
mingled with deep melancholy, seemed to brood over 
her spirit from the time of her marriage; she was at 
no trouble te conceal her feelings, believing her hus- 
band fully aware of them, at the time he had taken 
her for his wife. Luis Everard was a stern, haughty, 
but honourable man, his own attachment to Aline, 
which was far stronger than she dreamed of, and the 
misrep tations of her father, had blinded him to 
the truth. He knew little of women; his life had 
been given to study, he considered Aline a child, did 
not appreciate her character, and conceived her only 
like the rest of he: ser, in being wilful and capricious. 
When the film dropped from his eyes, and he knew 
if his young wife had a feeling tow2rds him it was 
hate, he never by words of tenderness or acts of kind- 
ness, strove to win her to the path oi love and duty. 
Disappointment hardened into stone all the softer 
feelings of his nature, he became harsh, gloomy, and 
suspicious, and life became a burden unto his wife, 
almost heavier than she could bear. Unexpectedly 
to both, Delavel and Aline met; traces of suffering 
were too legibly traced upon the fair face of the latter, 
to escape the notice of Delavel. Le sought her out, 
he learned the truth, that her husband was a tyrant, 
and her home marred by scenes of sorrow and strife: 
from that hour to the night of their elopement he 
never swerved from his purpose, to make her his own. 
Alas! for Aline—she knew but little of the high 
principle that should have restrained and supported 
her, and made her strong in the path of duty. Hers 
had been a fashionable training; as much time as her 
mother could spare from amusement, she gave unto 
her child, and it generally sufficed for the well order- 
ing of the dressing department; as much principle as 
she could pick up in a boarding school, where all 
showy accomplishments were the chief objects at- 
tended to, fell to the lot of the unhappy Aline. She 
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was gifted with keen sensibility, her attachments were 
ardent, sincere, and most devoted: her love for Delavel 
had never changed, nay, it had grown stronger, because 
she was ever in secrecy and bitterness of heart, draw- 
ing the contrast between her husband, and him who 
had won her first affection. Aline did not possess the 
steady sense of right that would have enabled her to 
check such feelings, because they were sinful, she 
had no such strong restraining power within her—it 
had never been implanted. Reader, where was the 
guilt heaviest, and of the deepest dye—upon the 
heads of those who had launched her forth upon the 
ovean of existence, without rudder or sail, to gain a 
sheltering port, or upon her, young in years and the 
world’s experience, warm, and devoted in affection, 
blighted before her time, and entailing upon herself 
by her own act, long years of anguish and remorse. 
Much of what has been said concerning the early 
education of Aline, will apply to that of Alfred De- 
lavel’s, but his parents died when he was still a very 
young man, and he became his own master long ere 
he was fit to guide the rein of life’s fiery chariot. 
When Luis Everard returned to his forsaken home, 
his wrath was fierce, and for a time ungovernable, 
and he vowed in the bitterness of his soul, that his 
daughter should grow up to curse the name, and hate 
the memory of her mother. He was not a man to 
yield long to any violent exhibition of passion, after 
the first burst of anger and suffering was over, he 
became as he had been, save that his mood was 
sterner, gloomier, more repulsive in its coldness than 
before. The fugitives were beyond his reach, he 
could obtain no tidings of them; he sought a divorce 
and obtained it. Soon after, he received a newspaper 
containing the account of Aline’s marriage to her 
lover, and under the announcement was written “ De- 
lavel,” evidently in his own handwriting. Everard 
crushed the paper in his clenched hand, and his teeth 
ground together, while over his face spread that 
ashen and deadly hue, that is so fearful in the strong 
man, moved by great and agonizing emotion; but he 
spok- not; wh tever he endured, it was in silence, 
From: that time he plunged into politics, It was a 
relief to mental inquietude, to yield himself up to the 
intense excitement and absorbing interest engendered 
by political life, and he was again a comparatively 
happy man. But once more he heard of the fugitives, 
and only once for many years; an old, eccentric, and 
capricious man, uncle to Delavel, had died, leaving 
him his fortune. It had been claimed and taken pos- 
session of by Delavel, and further tidings of him or 
his after fate, came not to Luis Everard, until his hair 
was whitened with age, and his heart weary of the 
world’s bitterness and strife. 
* * * * * * * * * 
Twenty years are gone, and she who slept an in- 
fant in the cradle, when her mother forsook her 
home and husband, has grown into years of woman. 
hood. And beautiful, very beautiful was Leora Eve- 
rard! She had the raven tresses, and snowy skin 
of that false mother, eyes dark as night, but brilliant 
as an evening star; pure and lofty in expression, yet 
touched by the soft and gentle tenderness that formed 
the crowning charm in her character. Her mouth 
was small and delicately formed, and the smile it 
wore might have lighted up the face of the Peri 
“when her task was done!” Household love was 
around the path of Leora, and it guarded her with an 
unseen, but powerful spell, from all things that could 


shadow her happiness. To the father that child was 
dearer than life, and all that rendered life of value. 
None might sound the depths of his love, the pent-up 
feelings of a life time were poured into this only 
channel, and the stream was mighty and strong: yet 
even as he cherished her, did he hate the mother, and 
he never forgot the determination he had formed in 
the first moments of vengeance. He taught his child 
as part of her duty to himself, to hate also; and Le- 
ora, who loved all created things, from the tiny flower 
by the way side, to the noble father and guardian of 
her youth, turned with feelings of horror and dislike, 
from all mention of the name and memory of her 
mother. The widowed sister of Everard, Mrs. Castle- 
more, had supplied to Leora her place—far more than 
supplied, for she had implanted the principles the un- 
fortunate Aline never possessed. As proud as her 
brother, Mrs. Castlemore could never forgive the 
shame brought upon their house, by the guilty wife; 
she never palliated or excused her conduci, and on 
the mind of Leora, a strong impression was made by 
this course of conduct; in all other instances, Mrs. 
Castlemore was gentle in judgment, lenient, and cha- 
ritable; in this case she went beyond her brother in 
language of stern condemnation. Only in language 
be it remembered ; it were hard to have gone beyond 
Luis Everard in thought, but his words to Leora were 
brief; yet she remembered to her dying hour every 
one he had ever spoken to her, of the mother that 
had forsaken her in helpless infancy. 

We have said that Everard became a politician; 
his opponent, end often a successful one, too, was 
Morton Clare, a man of great wealth, but not very 
elevated character, who lived in the same neighbour- 
hood: bitter feelings were engendered in the minds 
of both, by their constant and fierce rivalry, and 
these feelings were strengthened into something very 
like hate, in the bosom of Everard, by the ostenta- 
tious and vulgar triurophs of Clare. An election of 
member for the House of Commons was fast ap- 
proaching--—they were opposing candidates. The time 
and attention of Everard was wholly absorbed, every 
feeling was roused, and he poured out his gold like 
water, that he might win the prize; it was one he had 
long aimed at; but that wish was secondary to the 
intense desire he felt to defeat Clare. At this junc- 
ture, Mrs. Castlemore proposed to visit Italy in com- 
pany with some English friends, where he could join 
them, when his political contest was over. Everard 
consented; and Leora and Mrs. Castlemore left 
England. The health of the latter had been for some 
time previous in rather a precarious state; travelling 
instead of benefitting, was found to be injurious, and 
they arranged their affairs for a sojourn of some 
length in Florence. A furnished house was rented, 
and something of a home feeling came over the 
wanderers, as English friends gathered around, to bid 
them welcome. The health of Mrs, Castlemore be- 
came decidedly better, the climate agreed with her, 
and the physician urged a stay of some months, to 
make certain the cure so fortunately begun. It would 
be some time, however, before Everard could join 
them, and his sister declined making further arrange- 
ments for the present; trusting to find her health as 
good as usual, by the time Mr, Everard wished to 
return to England. 

Among their earliest visiters was Frederic Clare, 
the only son of Morton Clare; he shared in none 
of his father’s feelings of animosity, had always been 
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a visiter, though a rare one at the Everard’s. Appa- 

rently, Luis Everard had never resented to the son 

; the conduct of the father; true, he was cold in his 

demeanour, but as such was his usual manner towards 

every one, the females of his family had no knowledge 
of his real feelings. ‘ It was difficult for Everard to 
separate the father and son—an only child, the re- 
presentative of the honours and ancient name of the 
house of Clare—what was he, in point of interest, 
different from his father? If he had been of charac- 
ter as ordinary, attainments as contemptible, and 

id pursuits as vulgar as Morton Clare, no other feeling 

i would have been excited, save contempt—political 

strife, fierce rivalry, too frequently bordering upon 

personal insult, had caused the hate of Everard to the 
elder Clare, and he was ashamed to acknowledge to 
those around him, how strongly they influenced him 
to dislike the unoffending son. His very advantages 
as the son of Morton Clare, only rendered him more 
obnoxious; and while he admitted to himself that 
meeting man to man, he should have liked and ad- 
mired him, being what he was, he hated him, though 
in secret. Frederic Clare was blessed with a mother 
immeasurably superior to the husband a needy father 
had induced her to marry. Frederic had been her 
sole companion through a life of much trial, and her 

“vigorous intellect and earnest love combined, had 

made him worthy to be such for ever. He possessed 
rare personal beauty, yet, not a shade of vanity sul- 
lied his noble character, his mother had taught him 
its proper value; his mind was highly cultivated, but 
untinetured by the least desire to make parade of the 
rich stores he had garnered during a life of silent, 
and unostentatious application. His manners were 
marked by dignity, and something of reserve, but to 
' those near and dear to him, this passed away before 
the influence of a mind, full of sunny thoughts, and 
bright imaginings. Frederic Clare was a welcome 

visiter to the Everards, he came direct from England, 

and local news was most acceptable to them; he had 

indeed come to escape the election; much of his fa- 

father’s conduct he disapproved of, without possessing 

influence over him to change it; and to Morton Clare 

“y it was rather a relief to have him out of the way at 

: that particular time. 

' Frederic had passed that period of life when men 
are apt to fall foolishly and madly in love; he was 
five and twenty; “ life’s fitful fever,” its early begin- 
ning at least had cooled down with him; he looked 
soberly on the world, and the things therein. He 
had seen much of women, and he somewhat doubted 
the sincerity of many professions that fell softly on 
his ear; he remembered his wealth, and he thought 
the charm was there. Leora Everard made no pro- 
fessions, far from it! ‘The tones of her voice were 
sweet as the music of the singing bird, but glad and 
joyous as the merriest maid’s beneath the skies of 
sunny Italy! Her eye sparkled as brightly, her step 

| bounded as lightly, and her slight form was away 
among the trees and flowers, a very child in her 
bounding sense of enjoyment. The young loved and 
trusted her; the old smiled upon her; and the poor 
blessed her, as they named her the fair English maiden 
of the open heart. To Frederic Clare she was a 
study and a marvel; it was strange to him that the 
world had not destroyed the child-like innocence and 
purity of her character. He did not know how care- 
fully the father and aunt had guarded against such a 
consequenceLeora had not been allowed to mingle 
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indiscriminately in gay society, encountering the 
“painted sepulchres” in woman’s form, that tarnish 
and “destroy the fair structure of social intercourse, 
Her associations were limited, and in her own choice 
of intimate companions, principle had been her guide. 
It is the “fair outward seeming” in those of their 
own sex, that win upon the affections of young girls, 
without consideration being given to the weightier 
matter of character ; friendships are formed, which do 
not often end without unpleasant consequences; to 
this may be attributed in a great degree, the short 
duration of excessive intimacies: if more regard were 
had to a virtuous and well ordered mind, and less to 
a face of beauty and insinuating manners, the reproach 
might be done away with, that friendship in a young 
girl is never faithful. Frederic Clare had been a 
close observer of women, and his observations had 
all tended to the same conclusion, that women of the 
world, mixing much in society, were acting a part,» _ 
one they believed most likely to advance’their own ~* 
interests; veiling their real character studiously from 
view, they wore upon the surface the sémiblance of all 
that was good and excellent, while beneath, were the 
bitter waters of envy, repining, and discontent! And 
so it will continue to be while woman attaches ideal 
value to wealth, while she‘is.taught to consider mar- 
snd.and aim-of her éxistence. If she were 
mofit of education, in its noblest and 
piher and ‘better feelings would 
th so often works misery to man, 
erself, would pass away for ever. 
There was a’t season, when Clare looked upon 
Leora, and believed he had met with a new specimen 
of the sex; he doubted if he saw her in her true cha- 
racter; he fancied it was one put on, yet which be- 
came her singularly well. His eyes were opened to 
his error, by her indifference to himself; true, she 
always welcomed him with a smile, because he was 
her countryman; but there were others, who were 
of lighter mood than Frederic Clare, who loved the 
merry laugh and jest ; and ever to these Leora turned, 
for they afforded amusement and pleasure. And he 
watched her long and earnestly, when she could not 
dream of scrutiny; always he found her true to her- 
self; gentle and womanly, and without the faintest 
shadow of deception, to sully the beauty of her cha- 
racter. “I have found one, like unto my mother, 
when I had given up the task as hopeless!” was the 
inward thought of Clare; and his heart reproached 
him that he had ever dared to doubt Leora, In the 
world deceit had encountered him at every step—the 
bright and beautiful, the proud, the high born, the 
cringing and the base, had all alike deceived; the 
world had taught him to doubt, but not to disbelieve 
in virtue; knowledge of his mother saved him from 
that last and fatal error, It is true, that he had 
hitherto thought of truth and sincerity in woman, as 
something afar-off, and beyond his reach, something 
not met with in the daily walks of life, and his expe- 
rience in the elevated position he occupied in society, 
almost warranted such belief. 

Pass we over three months; the time spent in 
Florence. The health of Mrs. Castlemore was en- 
tirely re-established, and Luis Everard was almost 
hourly expected from England. He had communi- 
cated to his family, without comment, the result of 
the election—* Morton Clare was the successful 
candidate”—all the fiery passions of his nature had 
been roused into action during that fierce contest ; he 
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would have given life itself for victory—terrible and 
overwhelming was the disappointment, his spirit was 
for a season crushed beneath the stroke; he cursed 
the world and the world’s hollow falseness, and turned 
away in disgust and gloom, from every object that 
lighted his pathway, save Leora. Her he sought, but 
his feelings were a secret to his child and sister, per- 
chance he was at heart ashamed of the bitter and 
increasing animosity he bore to Clare; be it as it 
may, in his letters there was no mention of his rival’s 
name, and the result of their long struggle was allu- 
ded to without anger, or emotion, ‘The evening 
before he arrived in Florence, Frederic Clare and 
Leora were alone together, they were sitting upon a 
balcony running along the second story, in front of 
the mansion; the moon rode pale, and clear, and 
high, beyond them, like some vestal queen surrounded 
by her myriad worshippers, the stars. A change had 
come .o’er the maiden—a deeper tenderness was in 
the large, dark, shining eyes—a softer, more subdued, 
yet happier glance: and over Clare there had passed 

also; long and tenderly his eye rested upon 
Leora, nd there was mingled in its glad expression, 
trust and confidence—he was loved at last! How 
often had he dreamed of some such hour as this, and 
in waking moments stifled the hope as vain and im- 
probable! Yet was she his, in her youth and rare 
loveliness; in her innocence and truth; he had read 
her mind as that of a child, ere it has learned the 
meaning of disguise, and the heart of Frederic Clare 
was at rest. Of many things they spoke, as they 
sat there together, and often of the absent Everard: 
it is true, there were moments when misgivings of evil 
came over the mind of Clare—a father’s interference 
and opposition, but these were faint and soon ban- 
ished; he would not believe Everard could destroy 
the happiness of his only child; and he turned from 
these thoughts to other and brighter ones, 

«“ Leora! what a night is this—so calm, and still, 
and beautiful. Does it not almost tempt you to wish 
our abiding place were here fo: ever?” 

“No!” said the maiden, and she smiled, “ not all 
the splendour of Italia’s sky can bring forgetfulness 
of England—my English home! Oh! do you not 
remember it? The stately trees, older by years and 
years than I am—the park stretching away in the 
far distance, and the little stream, that like a thread 
of silver wound its way among the tiny flowers, and 
graceful shrubbery-——these things are all before me 
now, and if the golden sunsets of this bright land, 
linger not upon them, they are encircled by old fa- 
miliar memories, and they will twine round my heart 
for ever.” 

“ Right! my own Leora!” was the answer; “ love 
of country and of home, is a bright image in the 
heart of woman, and she should ever guard and che- 
rish it. But they say, Leora, ‘in story and in song,’ 
that love is stronger and more passionate, beneath 
the blue sky of Italy, than in our cold northern isle ; 
shall we not linger here, that ours may continue unto 
the end, the same that it is now?” Then there was 
a pause for a moment, and by the pale moonlight, 
Clare saw the colour deepen upon Leora’s face, as 
she answered : 

“ Do you fear change in yourself or me? Oh! 
Clare, that doubt was not for my love!” 

“ For neither—I have doubted thy sex, Leora, but 
never thee, thou art noble in character, pure and up- 
right, yet full of all gentle and womanly feelings; and 

21* 


thou art like unto one that I honour, and love next 
to thee—my mother! Bless thee, my own Leora, 
that you have consented to become her child; many 
sorrows she has had through a long life, and affection 
such as you could feel towards her, would compen- 
sate for much trial.” 

Tears gathered into the eyes of the warm-hearted 
girl, as she exclaimed in a low, yet earnest tone :— 
“ Your mother! Oh, Frederic, shall I ever be so 
blessed as to win her love? what would I not do to 
deserve it!” 

And words he answered such as lovers are wont 
to say, when thg heart is full to o’erflowing of gentle 
and kindly feelings. But the night waned, and they 
parted; with no shadow upon their happiness—no 
presentiment of coming evil—but with trust in each 
other, and cdnfidence and hope for the time to come. 
Blessed be God that it is so! that the dim uncertain 
future is Shaded by the curtain of everlasting silence; 
when it is withdrawn, and slowly as we can bear, 
come sorrow and sore anguish, the spirit is enabled 
to bear, for it knoweth not the worst. 

The morrow came, and Luis Everard returned; 
the gloom that hung over his spirits vanished in the 
presence of his darling child. 

«“ My daughter,” he said in fondness and pride, as 
he drew her towards him, and kissed her soft cheek, 
“ the same Leora that I parted from; the world hath 
not changed thee, love, that happy face is beaming as 
of old, with innocence and truth,” and once again 
Everard clasped her to his bosom ; his haughty spirit 
was moved with a warm and yearning tenderness, 
which had almost shown itself in tears, but that his 
strong self control rarely permitted emotion of any 
kind to manifest itself. 

The evening of that day came soon; Everard and 
his child were alone together; many questions of 
home and England had been asked and answered : 
then Everard bade her sit down beside him, and give 
some account of their manner of passing the time, 
and of events as they occurred during his absence. 
With a light and happy heart Leora complied; almost 
from the commencement of their travelling her story 
ran, and the father listened in delighted attention, to 
tale of humour and of pathos, as her memory served 
her. But as she proceeded came mention of Frederic 
Clare, frequent and earnest mention; his name min. 
gled in all accounts of their daily visitings, or their 
rambles abroad, anecdotes of him seemed to multiply 
without end; and into Everard’s mind there crept a 
fearful and agonizing suspicion of the truth. 

« Leora,” he said at length, and she almost started 
from her seat, at the stern low tones that fell upon 
her ear; he laid his hand upon her arm, and looking 
into her face, went on: “ Leora, from the time of 
early youth, unto that of womanhood, you have never 
told me a falsehood—be true to me now! Do you 
love this Clare ?” 

“Qh, father! father!” she cried, trembling with 
terror and distress, “do not look upon me thus, and 
I will tell you all—you were to have known it by 
to-morrow—look kindly on me, father, I cannot tell 
you when my heart is sinking from your anger;” and 
she wept bitterly as she bent down her head upon his 
arm, Everard raised it up, and he spoke more gently 
though his voice was compressed and stern. 

« You are but a child, Leora, and if the future be 
as I wish, I may pardon the past. And now, with- 
out prevarication, tell me of this folly.” 
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The colour rose high in the cheek of the maiden, 
as she answered almost proudly, 

« Prevarication is for the guilty, not for those who 
have innocently offended. I have done no wrong, 
dear father, that I should be ashamed to look you in 
the face, and relate the whole story of the past,” and 
then she detailed every circumstance connected with 
her intimacy with Frederic Clare. Everard heard 
her to an end, silently. Ay, though the blood leaped 
in his veins, and his teeth ground together like iron, 
though the hue of the grave spread over features 
rendered harsh, to ferocity, by contending passions; 
but when she had done, he leaned down and spoke, 
in that low, fearfully calm voice, peculiar to him when 
strongly excited: “ In years long gone, Leora, there 
was one, as young and fair as thou art. She listened 
to the tempter, and fell! I cursed her memory and 
sex, I loathed and hated all that bore the name of 
woman. For thy sake, girl—for thy sake, I have 
trusted them once more! Do not you deceive me, 
too, You are my only child—the sole tie that binds 
me to a false and hollow world—you have been the 
solace of long years, left solitary by the guilt of ano- 
ther—all this you are to me, and more than this— 
yet girl! I would wrap thee in a winding-sheet, and 
lay thee in the tomb, ere I would see thee wife to 
son of Morton Clare!” He started from his seat, his 
whole frame convulsed by the fierce struggle that 
racked him, and with rapid steps he paced to and fro 
the apartment. Leora rose up feebly, as one who 
had received some dreadful blow, yet scarce compre- 
hended it, 

« Father!” she said, in her sore anguish, “ you did 
not say so!—you did not mean so, father! What 
has Frederic Clare done, to merit such bitter 
anger?” 

« Wilt marry him, girl?” he said in mockery, 
* wilt league with the son of my bitterest enemy, and 
prove like your base mother, a curse to my existence ? 
Ha! it were worthy of her daughter!” and again he 
paced the room with hurried and irregular strides. 

* My mother!” cried Leora, in her agony, “ would 
to God, I had died ere I heard her name! Turn to 
me, father—turn to me in kindness. I will marry 
no man without your blessing—what is the world to 
me without it?” and she wept bitterly as she sank 
down among the cushions upon the sofa, helpless and 
despairing. ‘Then Everard took her in his arms, and 
biessed her, and although she was as a flower on 
which a blight had fallen, and her heart was sinking 
in dismay for the fearful future, that blessing came 
soothingly over her troubled feelings, and she felt 
strengthened for the trial before her, 

«“ Forgive me, Leora, I have been very harsh,” 
said her father, “ but you know not my provocations 
from Morton Clare—can never, with your gentleness 
of spirit, fully estimate them: but no more of them. 
Say you forgive, Leora, and will forget my violence ? 

She clasped her arms around his neck, and though 
her voice was choked with tears, she murmured, « I 
have nothing to forgive, my father.” 

Everard laid her softly down upon the cushions, 
and he smoothed back the long hair that had gathered 
over her temples, kissing her brow as he did so, and 
whispering words of approbation and love; but her 
face grew paler every moment, until even her lips 
took the same hue, the eyelids closed heavily over 
the dark orbs, and the breath came with an effort, 
and almost with pain. Everard started up in alarm, 


and when he looked again he saw she had fainted ; 
for a brief moment, the father would have given her 
to Frederic Clare, to have restored her to happiness 
and life, so great was the shock that look of death 
gave him. Other thoughts came, (his life had been 
a long struggle with feeling—he had learned to con- 
quer,) she was borne to her chamber, and such reme- 
dies applied, as her case demanded. She recovered 
soon, answered feebly but affectionately his inquiries, 
but seemed indisposed to converse ; and Everard saw 
she retained the hand of Mrs. Castlemore, and ap- 
peared unwilling her aunt should leave her ; it was the 
first and only time Leora had ever manifested such 
feeling for Mrs. Castlemore, in preference to himself; 
he had been hitherto the engrossing object of her 
love; and unconsciously Leora inflicted a’bitter pang 
upon her erring, yet fond father. That night Luis 
Everard laid his head upon a troubled pillow, he felt 
himself lowered in the estimation of his child, sunk 
in his own esteem, devoid of the magnanimity and 
generosity of character Leora believed him to have 
possessed. To a proud mind like his, there was much 
to humiliate in these reflections, and his better nature 
might have conquered, if hate to the name of Clare, 
so long indulged in, that it had grown a fiend of giant 
size, had not rolled over his kindlier thoughts, crush- 
ing them to atoms, The faint goadings of a weak- 
ened conscience, could make but little impression 
upon the mind of one who thirsted for revenge, and 
who would have died ere he would add one iota to 
the happiness of his detested rival. 

The morrow came, and Clare was informed of the 
determination of Leora’s father, and her compliance 
with his wishes: Everard desired the truth might be 
told him, that he might feel the hand that dealt the 
blow, and he accompanied the letter she had written 
with one of his own, couched in cold, formal lan- 
guage, insisting that all further communication should 
cease between them. Clare made great exertion to 
see Leora, if only for the last time; but she feared 
the struggle, and shrank with absolute agony of spirit 
from witnessing his distress. Every effort failing, 
Frederic left Florence, but where he had gone was a 
mystery to all. 

Leora Everard had made a great and fearful sacri- 
fice, and she felt at times, how bitterly, it was to the 
prejudices of her father. Still it had been made, and 
Leora struggled hard to bear cheerfully with her lot, 
but the shock had come suddenly, when she was 
wholly unprepared for it; even now she could scarce 
realize it was her father, so noble and excellent in 
character, who visited upon the head of the son a 
parent’s offences. She changed, and none saw it 
with keener eyes than Everard; lassitude stole over 
her frame, she was unwilling to go forth into the 
open air, she no longer loved the sunshine, nor the 
soft south wind that swept over her brow ; hers “ was 
a young spirit blighted, and she faded like a flower 
when the stalk is injured.” 

One morning Leora was reclining upon the sofa, 
she had not, as usual, forced her spirits in a vain effort 
to be cheerful, but she lay there motionless, yet appa- 
rently suffering, the colour rose high up in her cheek, 
and then would fade away into a deadly paleness; 
Everard watched her long, and with pain; he moved 
his seat to the sofa, and gently said : 

“ Leora, there is something wrong—what is it, my 
child? You are ill, I fear,” and he took her hand 
within his own, and looked tenderly upon her. The 
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tears started to her eyes as she met that glance, and 
she said mournfully, 

«I do not know, father, I am often thus; but I 
feel strangely oppressed to-day—hot and cold by 
turns; I fear I am going to be ill,” and she trembled 
as she made an effort to rise. Everard assisted her, 
and conducted her to her own chamber; they placed 
her on a bed, and for long days and nights they never 
hoped to see her rise again. ‘The news went abroad 
in the world around them, that the fair English girl 
was dying; people turned aside, for a brief moment, 
from their worldly pursuits—* so young, too!” and 
the thoughtful and gentle added, “so lovely, too!” 
The voices of the poor went up in prayers aud bless- 
ings for the safety of one who had administered to 
their wants, and bestowed many comforts. But 
there was one mansion in Florence, where the news 
brought anguish almost too great for the sufferer to 
bear. Turn we there. It was a lofty and vast apart- 
ment; pillars of carved marble supported the ceiling ; 
costly hangings of the richest and heaviest silk shaded 
the windows, and their golden fringe swept downward 
to the floor; elegance and taste marked the rare gar- 
niture of that room, and the thousand toys strewn 
around, were such as wealth alone can gather for the 
affluent. It was evening time, and the pale lamp 
light fell over the face of a noble lady—was she 
happy ? she, the untrammelled owner of all before her. 
Reader, that lady was Aline Delavel! Nineteen 
years of suffering had gone over that stately head and 
bowed it in the dust! The raven hue of the hair 
had changed, 


“ Nor grew it white 
In a single night,” 


but, through protracted grief, and undying remorse : 
there was no sign of life upon the pale lips, and the 
face was colourless as the dead; the once rounded 
and beautiful form was attenuated and thin to emaci- 
ation. What a mockery was the splendour around 
her! All had been left to her by Deiavel; but he died 
within the year after their marriage ; for him she had 
forfeited the world’s esteem, her own respect, and 
burdened her soul with a weight of guilt she could 
never atone for, yet he was dead, and she was left 
alone to struggle with remorse. What her sufferings 
were none might tell; the fruits of her repentance 
was a subdued, and meek, and lowly spirit ; she lived 
in the same home Delavel had brought her to, and 


never went abroad. Had she been a Catholic, she 


would have entered a convent; as it was, her life was 
one of strict seclusion, and her only servants being 
English, and much attached to her, her privacy was 
almost sacred from intrusion. Aline wore black, and 
no other robes had clothed her person since her 
husband’s death; how fearful was the contrast be- 
tween the long white hair, simply parted in front, and 
gathered in a knot behind, and the unchanging colour 
of the dress she wore! Ever she looked the same, 
and none saw her once but turned to look again, and 
all pondered on the past life of one, whose face and 
form gave evidence of such frightful suffering; but 
Aline shrank from every mortal eye, and her sorrows 
were heard alone by Him, who listeneth in mercy to 
the penitent. 

Through one of her servants, Aline received infor- 
mation of Leora’s arrival at Florence—what a world 
of new feelings were stirred within the bosom of the 
guilty and humbled woman! She longed to look 





upon her child, of whom she had thought, until 
thought had become agony—but she dared not, lest 
she should spurn her to the earth. For a time, she 
strove against her wishes, but in vain; she went forth 
in secrecy and disguise, and there was no day she 
had not watched Leora, unseen herself. The maiden 
was much abroad—ah ! how little did she dream how 
closely her footsteps were followed; like a shadow 
the mother watched her child, and moments of joy 
would steal into her aching heart, amply repaying the 
many penalties she was compelled to pay to continue 
undetected. After the return of Everard, she never 
saw Leora again, night and day her vigil was un- 
ceasing, but the maiden came forth no more. Then 
came the tale of her sickness—again the news was 
worse, she was dying. Aline had heard all, and 
she sat alone in her lighted hall, without hope, and 
despairing. Large tears gathered into her eyes, and 
rolled over the wasted face, no violent emotion was 
manifest, all sorrow came to that unhappy woman, in 
the form of retribution ; she thought upon her daugh- 
ter, in her youth and loveliness, and oh! how gladly 
she would have laid down her weary life, to have 
redeemed her from the grave. 

“If I could but see her, if I could but look upon 
her once more—my child! my child!” murmured the 
miserable mother, and she buried her face in her 
hands. Long she held commune with her own break- 
ing heart, and at length her resolve was taken, to 
appeal to Everard that she might see Leora ere she 
died. She ordered her carriage, wrapped her person 
in a mantle, veiled herself closely, and drove to the 
mansion of the Everards. Nothing but despair could 
have prompted such an act—and love, the strong love 
that even guilt cannot conquer, of a mother. On 
reaching the house, she had inquired for Mr. Everard, 
and was shown into the library, as she had expressed 
a desire to see him alone. Everard entered soon 
after, and closing the door, begged to know whom 
he had the honour of receiving; as he could not long 
be absent from his sick child, brevity was very deeir- 
able whatever might be the purpose of her visit. His 
cold, ungracious manner, for the first time, opencd 
the eyes of Aline to the task before her; Leora had 
filled her mind with one image, that of death, she had 
no thought for herself, but that stern voice brought 
the memory ot other days with a stunning and heavy 
weight upon her: 

« I have no right to intrude,” she said faintly, « but 
I seek an act of mercy at your hands.” 

« You deal in mysteries,” he said coldly, “and I 
fear I have not the time to bestow upon them.” He 
turned as if to leave the room, but she started up, and 
in a hurried, desperate voice, exclaimed, 

* Look upon me, ere you go!” She threw back 
the veil, and dropped the mantle from her person. 
Everard turned as she spoke; one look was enough ; 
he reeled backward from that sudden and overwhelm- 
ing shock, in horror and dismay; her voice had no 
tone of her youth, but the blasted wreck of what had 
once been his wife, was too surely before him. He 
covered his eyes with his hands, to shut out the sight, 
while in broken accents he said: “ My God, is this 
reality!” Then that humbled woman knelt before 
him, and prayed that she might look upon her dying 
child. But the mention of Leora’s name roused all 
the fury of his unrelenting nature. 

«Let you look upon Leora!” said he, fiercely ; 
“ let you pollute with your unholy presence, one so 
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pure, and innocent—miserable outcast! the curse of 
guilt is heavier than you can bear, without casting 
its dark shadow upon my child!” 

«“ You do not refuse!” cried Aline, as she sprang 
to her feet. “Mercy! have mercy! you must ask it 
too; this once, Luis Everard, only this once! let me 
see my daughter !” 

«* Woman,” said he, bitterly, “ how dare you ask 
mercy from me, or raise your voice in supplication 
to one you have so basely wronged? Away! Out 
of my sight, for evei—ay, for ever !”——and he gnash- 
ed his teeth, as the words came hissingly from be- 
tween them—* lest I forget I am a man.” 

Aline shrank back, as he approached her, and 
trembled from head to foot, as she answered in an- 
guish, “Curse me, if you will, Everard; my life has been 
a long and living curse! For nineteen years, I have 
never known one happy hour, nor moment, till I saw 
Leora; I have watched her in secret, in disguise, and 
I have felt not utterly shut out from mercy, because 
I was her mother. Oh, I ask but one boon—to look 
upon her face, to hear her blessing, and to die! God 
alone, who knows my yearning love for her, can tell 
my gratitude for the blessed privilege! Miserable 
and guilty as I am, you will not deny me—let me 
see my child!” and she clasped her hands, the tears 
rolling down her cheeks. But the heart she appealed 
to was filled with vengeful and bitter thoughts, and 
he answered in mockery, 

«“ Have youdone? If you have, I will have plea- 
sure in showing you the door.” 

« My child! my child! I must see her,” cried Alire, 
in her sore agony, “she is dying, and I dare not go 
near her. It will drive me mad, if I do not receive her 
pardon for the past. Oh, Luis! Luis! stern you were 
ever, now have mercy; once, only once, let me look 
upon her. I will not even ask her blessing, or approach 
her, if you command me not—but let me see her.” 

“ You count confidently on her pardon,” said Eve- 
rard, in scorn. “Come—she shall decide between 
us,” and his thin lips curled in sneering mockery, as 
he thought of the bitter pang in store for the mother. 
He opened a door that led by a private staircase, 
through a long narrow passage directly to the cham. 
ber of Leora. Well did Everard know the effect 
of his early teaching, upon the mind of his daughter, 
and in vengeance he took this method of silencing 
the importunity of Aline for ever. Leora was in 
reality out of danger, had been pronounced so by the 
physician, but Everard gave no intimation of the 
truth to the mother. On reaching the door of Leora’s 
chamber, Everard bade Aline remain without, and 
listen to the decision ; she could not see nor be seen, 
but the half closed door enabled her to hear. Eve- 
rard entered the room—the long dark hair had es- 
caped from beneath the cap of the gentle girl, and a 
curl had strayed over the snowy cheek ; it might have 
been the contrast, but Everard was struck with her 
exceeding paleness, “ You are better, my dear Leora,” 
and he spoke tenderly as ever he did, to this only 
earthly object of his love. 

“ Yes, I hope so,” she answered sadly, “ but I am 
very weak yet; slight things disturb me strangely; I 
thought as you entered some one was with you.” 
Everard glanced uneasily at the door, his conscience 
smote him for the base selfishness he was guilty of, 
in the very act he meant todo. « It will not mate- 
rially injure Leora,” he thought, “ and it will answer 
my purpose,” and he resolved to go on. 





“ Your mind is weak, dearest, and is filled with 
strange fancies, strive not to think of them. You 
have heard Leora of your mother—she is in Florence, 
and came to me to-night, wishing to see you. What- 
ever you decide upon shall be done—do you wish to 
see her?” 

Leora was fearfully agitated, she strove to rise in 
the bed, but Everard prevented her; hot tears ran 
down her pale face, while in accents of bitter sorrow 
she exclaimed, 

«“ Oh! father, father, how can you mock me? Do 
I wish tu see that faithless mother and false wife ? 
How can you ask me such a question? is not the 
curse of her guilt upon me? Is not her memory my 
shame? Why should she wish to look upon one to 
whom she has been cause of such bitter grief—oh, I 
had hoped never to see or hear of her more.” 

There was a noise as of some one falling heavily, 
and all was still. Leora was too much absorbed in 
her own feelings to notice it, but Everard motioning 
to Mrs. Castlemore to take his place, immediately left 
the chamber. It was as he had feared—Aline had 
fainted, she had fallen upon the ground, from which he 
raised her, and carried her in his arms to the library; he 
placed her in a large arm chair, bathing with his own 
hand the rigid and marble brow. The ghastly and 
wasted features before him, had something very awful 
in their semblance to death, and Everard shuddered as 
he looked—and then her hair, changed to the hue of 
extreme age—was this Aline? The young wife that 
had lain in his bosom, What a rush of strong, and ago- 
nizing emotions came over the heart of the wronged 
husband—and through all the bitterness and pain, 
there stole a faint ray of mercy for that erring, and 
miserable woman. She recovered slowly ; as returning 
consciousness came, Everard stepped back, watching 
her in silence ; Aline moved not her position for many 
moments; when she did, her glance was upward, and 
Everard heard distinctly the low and broken accents, 
that murmured, “ My God, thou hast dealt justly with 
me.” The power of that deep repentance awed even 
Luis Everard, he dared neither to meck nor reproach; 
but Aline grew sensible of her situation, she rose, 
and saw Everard leaning with folded arms against a 
pillar; she looked a moment at him, and a strange, 
wild smile played round her bloodless lips, as she said, 

“ You are bitterly avenged! Ay, if it afford you 
pleasure, I have drained to the dregs, the cup of 
earthly suffering. She was the sole idol of this broken 
heart. Lo, it is shivered to pieces; but it needed not 
this last and bitter pang—it is long since I have laid 
my head in the dust, a humbled and repentant woman. 
Remember you of a time long past, when we stood 
side by side before God’s altar—when the mockery 
of a marriage was said, which pronounced me your 
wife when my heart was given to another? And you 
Luis Everard knew it—you knew I loved another, 
when you bore me a bride to your home—did that 
knowledge make you gentle, forbearing, and patient 
to one so sorely tried? If it had, we might never 
have parted. Harsh and stern to me, you were ever. 
Man, man, was it for you to teach my child to hate 
me 

The hot tears started to her eyes as she ceased}; 
but she turned hurriedly away, and throwing on her 
veil and mantle, was gone ere Everard had fully re- 
covered the effect of her words. It was the first 
time a thought of his own guilt crossed his mind— 
he had been so absorbed in angry and revengeful 
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feelings against his wife, that he had forgotten to 
question himself—* In how far, might this thing 
have been prevented ?” 

Leora Everard !ived—she was feeble, and her 
strength came slowly, but not her cheerfulness; the 
dark eyes were heavy and languid, and very rarely 
was the beautiful mouth parted with smiles, that of old 
played so sweetly upon it, for it is hard for the young 
and hoping, to yield submissively to the first heavy 
stroke of destiny. There was one night, after she 
had nearly recovered, having slept much through the 
day, she sat in her large easy chair later than usual ; 
her father had said good night, and retired to his 
chamber; Mrs. Castlemore who was with her, rose 
at last to go, yet, ere she did so, looked forth from 
the open window, it was a night of rare beauty after 
a day of excessive heat, long shadows of moonlight 
lay upon the green trees, and thick shrubbery that 
stretched far and wide in the garden beneath. 

« Leora, love,” she said, smilingly, “ the beauty of 
the evening tempts me strongly to seek the open air. 
These long afternoon siestas disincline one to sleep 
at the usual honr: I will return to your chamber ere 
I seek my own.” So saying, she left, and Leora sat 
silent and musing, her thoughts far away upon ano- 
ther time, when the voice she loved so well to hear, 
had whispered blessed words of love and happiness. 

The night was indeed one of glorious brilliancy. 
Mrs, Castlemore lingered in the doorway, gazing with 
rapt and wondering attention, upon “ the thousand, 
and ten thousand” stars that gleamed forth from the 
heaven above her. She was startled by a slight noise 
near her, a row of waving shrubbery was parted, and 
some one sprang forward and stood by her side. Mrs. 
Castlemore recoiled, as she exclaimed in a low, 
breathless tone, “ Frederic Clare!—what do you 
here ?” 

“ Has not she been in danger—ay, dying? yet you 
ask me why I am here—oh, mockery !—tell me 
of Leora?” His tones of bitter anguish went to the 
heart of one who loved Leora well herself; and she 
saw his face by the clear moonlight, it was ashy 
pale, and his frame trembled either from exhaustion 
or strong emotion. Gently and kindly she spoke to 
him, and she afforded him relief inexpressible by her 
assurance of Leora’s entire recovery. A sad smile 
played over his features for a moment, as he said : 

« Power is a dangerous thing to entrust to us poor 
and passion-tost mortals—mark ye, how Luis Eve- 
rard exercises that wherewith he is clothed? He 
has brought his child to the verge of the grave, 
dashed the full cup of happiness, she had already 
tasted, to the earth—and why? Why does he reject 
me? What are his objections?” and his voice deep- 
ened, and his eye kindled as he spoke: “Am I not his 
equal in birth—his superior in wealth—his inferior 
in nothing. Yet, am I scorned and spurned, because 
I am my father’s son.” 

“Be calm, be calm, I entreat you, for Leora’s 
sake,” said Mrs. Castlemore, troubled and alarmed 
at his emotion. 

“ For Leora’s sake! Oh, I have borne much and 
will bear more for love like hers; but she was dying, 
all hope was over, and I dared not cross the thresh- 
old of her door—not on my own account,” he said 
fiercely, “ did I refrain, but I would not that act of 
mine should give her pain. I have watched night 
and day, skulking like a thief, in the night time, 
pouring gold into the hands of those who would 


bring me tidings, information cance in many and tor- 
turing forms, contradictory and alarming, tell me now 
the whole history of this fearful illness.” 

Truly and circumstantially Mrs. Castlemore gave 
the account; she entered much into detail, for she 
saw how cagerly he listened, and at last, in proof of 
Leora’s being nearly well, she mentioned the fact 
of her being even then sitting up awaiting her return. 

« Sitting up!” exclaimed Clare, “ the house is quiet, 
where is her father ?—Oh! cannot I see her, for one 
moment, only one moment, Mrs. Castlemore!” In 
vain she combated the wish, he so strongly urged, 
she could not deny Everard’s being in his own cham- 
ber, and he would scarce listen to words of refusal. 
Mrs. Castlemore condemned her brother’s conduct at 
heart, and she had at one time looked forward with 
pleasure, to a union between Leora and Clare, as her 
feelings of interest in the latter, amounted to attach- 
ment, She yielded, at length, a reluctant consent, 
upon condition that he left Florence the next morn- 
ing, and exacted no promise of any kind from Leora. 

“ None other than the continuance of her love— 
she may repeat the old promise,” said Clare, as he 
yielded to Mrs. Castlemore’s conditions, And the 
lady smiled assentingly, as she left him for a moment 
to apprize Leora of his visit: she returned very soon, 
and motioned #im to follow: “I give you half an 
hour,” she said, “no longer. I will await your re- 
turn in this passage.” She pointed to the door of her 
niece’s room, and he entered. 

« Leora—do I indeed look upon you once more? 
Oh, dearest, in my despair I had thought you lost to 
me for ever.” He covered with kisses the small hand 
he had taken, and sat down on the low stool at her 
feet, “ You are changed, Leora, and oh, that such 
change should have come from a sorrow I might not 
share.” 

Leora would have spoken, she strove to smile, but 
tears gushed forth, and they dropped fast and warm 
upon the hand that held her own, while she mur 
mured, “ Do not chide me, that I meet, you with 
tears, I am feeble, and have suffered much, my own 
Frederic.” 

« Chide you, dearest,” he said, tenderly, “ oh, that 
I could give you comfort and dry your tears, now 
and for ever. But, Leora, think you it is right to 
suffer your father to exercise more than a parent’s 
proper authority, and destroy the happiness of both? 
Should there not be a limit to his power, and your 
forbearance ?” 

« Hush, Frederic, hush,” said the maiden, earnestly, 
as the colour spread over her face, “ you will not say 
again what you have now said, and you will bear for 
a season, patiently; there may come a change for the 
better. Never hope to lead a daughter from the path 
of duty, and find her faithful as a wife—if she rend 
asunder the ties that bind a child to her parent, light 
matter will she deem it to break through the obliga- 
tions that link her to a husband. Urge me no more, 
then, to disobedience—my father has had many sor- 
rows, and oft-times he has named me his sole earthly 
comfort—his blessing may yet rest upon our love— 
will you wait cheerfully, for my sake?” He looked 
up into her face as she ceased speaking, and he 
thought the earth held not a fairer, or lovelier. 

« For your sake—much, very much I would do 
for your sake,” he said fondly, “ but Leora, if I wait 
in patience and silence—afar-off, debarred from all 
communication with you, what shall be my solace ?” 
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« My promise to be true,” she answered. “I now 
repeat it. My father shall never wed me to another. 
If I may not be your wife, I will die as I have lived, 
Leora Everard. If your trust is like unto mine, 
Frederic, you will ask no more.” 

« Let it be as you have said, and time will prove 
whose trust has been the strongest. Trust thee, 
Leora! who could doubt thee? as soon would I doubt 
yon pale evening star, being the perfect work of the 
Creator’s hand. ‘Thou art to me as good as thou art 
lovely, and this it is that gives me patience to wait 
your own time, to strive to be more worthy of you.” 

There was a slight rap at the door, and Frederic 
rose. “It is Mrs, Castlemore—we part now, Leora, 
in confidence and hope, is it not so, beloved?” But 
Leora was very pale, and she trembled, although she 
strove to be calm, her heart was full of grief, and 
tears would have way; she bent down, clasping his 
hand between her own, and raising it to her lips— 
« God have thee in his holy keeping, and make our 
trial a short one, mine own,” was her murmured and 
passionate exclamation. 

“He will, for thy sake—Leora, farewell.” He 
leaned forward, and kissed the white forehead of the 
maiden, and with another bless’ nd farewell, he 
left her. 

Leora made but one inquiry of Mrs. Castlemore— 
« Where had he gone?” “To the village of " 
some few miles distant,” was the reply. “I have 
consented to write once, to inform him of your en- 
tire restoration to health; after that, all communica- 
tion ceases between us, without my brother’s consent.” 
Leora bowed her head in assent, and the subject was 
not renewed again by either. 

The effect of Frederic’s visit upon Leora, was very 
gratifying to Mrs. Castlemore, who loving her as a 
daughter, had long mourned her prostration of cheer- 
fulness. A calm and gentle happiness seemed to have 
found a resting place in her heart, and its sweet ex- 
pression was upon her beautiful face. Everard was 
satisfied, her peace of mind was restored, and his de- 
termination was strengthened never to consent to her 
union with Clare. One night they had sat up later 
than usual, Leora with them, they had received letters 
from England, and were occupied, unconscious of 
time, in their perusal. At length they separated for 
the night, and all was hushed throughout the mansion. 
It was two hours past midnight, when a cry went out 
upon the still night air, of—fire. It was Everard’s 
house, and before efficient aid could be obtained, the 
whole right wing of the mansion was wrapped in 
flames, the fire had originated there, and it raged 
with fierce and terrible intensity. In making his 
escape, Everard had been struck by the falling of a 
piece of burning woodwork, he lost consciousness, 
and owed his escape to the exertions of his sister, 
and an old English servant. They were both without 
the walls, when remembrance of Leora flashed across 
the mind of Mrs, Castlemore—excessive terror and 
her brother’s fearful danger had almost deprived her 
of the power of thought, yet she never doubted of her 
escape, as she occupied apartments in the left wing 
of the mansion, where there was but little danger at 
first. A fearful answer met her demand, Leora had 
not come forth. ‘The blood curdiled in her veins, and 
her heart grew cold as death; already the flames, 
accompanied by dense masses of smoke, were forcing 
their way through the hall door, and that was the 
only mode of communication with the suite of apart- 





ments on the left. Mrs, Castlemore shrieked in her 
anguish as she offered untold gold to him who would 
venture in, Men looked on, and turned shudderingly 
from the fiery grave that seemed yawning to receive 
the first intruder. Then she called upon the father 
to save his child, but he lay senseless before her— 
was there no one? Oh God, was there none? Yes, 
there was one—right and left the crowd parted, 
clearing a path for one who with fearless and firm 
step came forward—and who was she ? who, but the 
mother ?—Other hands than her own, had rolled a 
wet blanket around her, as some protection—she 
thought not of herself, but with a bound that made 
men close their eyes and tremble as they did so, she 
plunged into the hall. On—on she went, and on— 
though the flames hissed in her ears, and her brain 
grew mad with intolerable pain, but she pressed on- 
ward, she gained the library door, was beyond it, and 
alive! Blessed be God,” she uttered, as she tore 
the burning dress from her limbs, and extinguished 
the flames, then she sprang up the staircase, and along 
the private passage Everard had before led her, to the 
chamber of her child. 'The door was open, and she 
hurried in—Leora lay senseless upon the floor: Aline 
unfastened the window, and threw it wide open— 
«“ Ladders!” she cried, “ or the flames will reach us,” 
and the gaping, useless crowd, who had poured into 
the garden, hastened to obey her orders. The night 
air, as it rushed in, revived Leora; still feeble from 
long illness, she had as her mother supposed, fainted 
from excessive terror, on discovering her situation. 

« Leora—my child, my child! God has been mer- 
ciful to me, this night—you will live, Leora, to pardon 
me—to cease to hate me,” and the mother wept in her 
passionate joy, as she folded her daughter to her heart. 

“ Is it you, then ?——Oh, mother !” and Leora knelt 
before her. Pardon me, mother, great is my guilt ; 
I have hated and scorned you, and you have risked 
your life for mine—bless me, my mother.” 

“ Let the blessing and the pardon be mutual, Leo- 
ra,” and Aline as she spoke, threw around herself and 
child whatever covering chanced to be near, she saw 
the ladders were fixed and men were mounting, and 
she felt it was well, for her pain of body was begin- 
ning to affect her mind. They were borne down in 
safety, and to Aline’s house both were taken. Mrs. 
Castlemore accompanied them, nor did she offer any 
objection to Leora’s remaining with her mother. 
Aline’s wounds were dressed, she was frightfully 
burned, but uttered no complaint through all that 
fierce torture; she seemed rather to triumph in the 
thought, that a life so utterly worthless had saved 
that of one so precious. She called the physician, 
and demanded his true opinion: “Can I live? It is 
my earnest wish to know the truth—do not think I 
fear death. Oh no, to me it comes as the last earthly 
trial, to purify my soul from guilt.” She was told 
the truth, that she could not live three days, «It is 
well,” she said, calmly, “and now, Mrs. Castlemore, 
will you ask of Luis Everard his consent to Leora’s 
remaining with me, till I am at rest ?” 

Mrs.Castlemore acquiesced, and sought her brother, 
atthe temporary home, to which he had been convey- 
ed; he had quite recovered, and was only suffering 
from an injury his arm had received, which was not 
of serious consequence. He knew that all were saved, 
but particulars had not been communicated to him: 
great was his agitation at Mrs. Castlemore’s recital. 
His daughter’s danger was the prominent thought— 
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it absorbed for a time every other feeling, and so much 
was his stern nature softened, that when, in conclu- 
sion, his sister told him of Aline’s certain death, and 
her wish to keep Leora with her till all was over, he 
said abruptly, 

«So let it be—God knows she has dearly earned 
the right to claim her. But you also must be with 
her, sister, I require no attention. Leora is very 
unfit, with the weakened nerves, consequent upon a 
long and severe illness, to go through such a scene 
alone. You will remain with her ?” 

Consent was easily obtained, and Mrs. Castlemore 
returned to Aline and Leora. Oh to her, the mother, 
what a sense of blessedness did the presence of her 
gentle child impart ; it seemed as though it was assu- 
rance of pardon, from One mighty to forgive, and 
most merciful; the pure and good were around her, 
and they did not scora her, although shame and sin 
had been her portion, but sin repented of, how long 
and bitterly. 

Leora knelt by the side of her mother, and her 
eyes rested sadly and tenderly upon the wasted and 
shrunken features, ever as she looked the tears gather- 
ed in large drops, and fell silently upon her cheek. 

“Do not weep for me, love,” said Aline, as fondly 
she returned the look of affection, “ yet a little time 
longer, and all sorrow and suffering will be over: 


There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found: 


And I have obtained it through long and sincere re- 
pentance. If hereafter temptations should beset thy 
path, remember thy mother. Leora, for nineteen 
long years, I have never known one happy hour, 
burdened ever through the solemn night and weary 
day, by the canker of remorse. You were by my 
side to reproach me, for desertion and wrong; I could 
not shake your image from my soul, as I had left 
you in helpless infancy—and oh, what torture there 
was in such remembrance. ‘Truly, the way of the 
transgressor is hard.’” 

She was silent for a long time, her mind heid 
commune with the past; then she turned to her 
daughter, and asked, if the tale she had heard was 
true, that she loved, and her father opposed her at- 
tachment. 

“Do not think of that, dear mother—of nothing 
that can grieve you.” 

« Yet, tell me all, Leora; it may be in my power 
to aid you.” 

Leora saw how earnest her mother was, and she 
gave a clear, but brief history of the past. 

« Thank yon, love,” and Aline spoke faintly, “ go 
now to your father, tell him I am dying and would 
see him once more.” 

Leora trembled as she listened, for she saw already 
a fearful change had passed over the face of the 
sufferer; tears gushed from the maiden’s eyes as she 
exclaimed, “ Bless me before I go, mother—bless 
your child.” 

“God bless thee, for ever and ever, Leora,” and 
Aline joined together the bound up hands, that had 
been burned for her sake, and asked of her God once 
again to bless her child. Then she was alone, and 
her low murmurings were of gratitude to an all-mer- 
ciful Father, who had sent comfort and support to 
her dying hours. She did not fear to die, she knew 
“ He judgeth not as man,” and she felt assured her 
repentance had found favour in his sight. There was 


a movement in the room, Aline turned her dim eyes 
to the door, it was Everard. He took the seat by her 
side, yet he proffered no greeting, and made no at- 
tempt to speak; it was indeed terrible to look upon 
all that was left of the high born and beautiful Aline 
Delavel. 

“J have not deserved this, at your hands,” she said 
« for myself I should not have asked it, but for Leo- 
ra. Make her happy in her love, Everard. Oh!— 
remember my father spurned at such appeal—mocked 
my distress—set at nought my objections—and lc! 
the result—guilt, and suffering, and death—beware, 
lest you expose your child to equal temptation. It 
may be, Everard, you once loved me—you were by 
nature stern and harsh, if it was so, oh! if it was so, 
recall your own feelings, and trample not upon your 
child’s affections.” Aline paused, she had been faint, 
and almost gone, but strong excitement had imparted 
a momentary and unnatural strength. Everard bent 
forward, and looked full into the now brightened 
eyes. 

“Aline,” he said, “answer me in truth—did you 
not know I loved you?” 

“I am dying,” was her solemn reply; “ where is 
my hope but in truth? The night I left your roof, 
I believed you hated me rather than loved—scorned, 
instead of respected me. If I was wrong, it was 
owing to your coldness and estrangement.” 

«Then I have been fearfully to blame,” said Eve- 
rard, and his voice faultered, while a shudder passed 
over the frame of that self-satisfied and haughty man. 
«“ T have need of the pardon you have sought—Aline, 
it shall be as you wish—Clare shall marry my daugh- 
ter.” 

Aline reached forth her hand—her voice sounded 
faint for an instant, and was gone for ever. The 
weary, and the suffering, and the long repenting, had 
gone to her rest. 

It was an hour ere Luis Everard came forth from 
the chamber of the dead; his face was paler and his 
glance humbler than his wont; and the after years 
of that stern man were touched with a kinder and 
gentler spirit, than had ever marked the days of his 
early life. 
* * * * * * * * * 

It was an English home, a stately and a proud 
oue—the mansion of the Clares. Morton Clare was 
dead, and his son was worthy of his wealth and ho- 
nours, and far better fitted to sustain them, A dress- 
ing-room that opened into a chamber, was occupied 
by a young, glad mother, her husband, and one that 
husband had loved in his youth, and tenderly che- 
rished as advancing years came on—his mother.— 
Much of early beauty still lingered about the face, 
and form of that noble lady—to her son had de- 
scended the open and striking expression that dwelt 
upon her features. How fair and beautiful was Le- 
ora! She sat upon a large cushioned chair, support- 
ing in her arms a tender baby of some few weeks 
old, its soft, downy cheek lay upon her hand, and her 
eyes were bent in tenderness and love upon it. None 
might tell her feelings—holy were they, full of all 
solemn yet happy thoughts, was the mind of that 
young mother. Fondly the husband smiled upon 
them both, and as he took the tiny hand of the child 
within his own, he said, “ It is very like you, Leora.” 

« But the name,” said Mrs, Clare, “what is the 
name to be of this sole daughter of your house and 
heart ?” 
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“Ah! the name,” said Leora; “ what shall it be, 
Frederic ?” 

« Let it be Aline Everard,” he replied: “ To her we 
Owe our present happiness—may we repent our faults 


Aline!” And Leora lifted her dark and shining eyes 
to her husband’s face; their expression stole into 
his heart, filling it with happiness unutterable; they 
spoke of gratitude, of love unchanging, then, and for 


as sincerely and amend them as well. Let it be ever! 





For the Lady’s Book. 
SOMETHING FROM THE OLD SCHOOL. 


BY PROFESSOR W. J. WALTER. 


A rrienp of ours, recenily from the motherland, has handed us a very handsome volume, entitled « Relics 
of an English Gentleman’s Family, selected by Sir Henry Bunbury.” Among other interesting matter, we 
noticed the following spirited pieces from the pen of Sir Henry North, (1650,) a name not to be found in 
Ellis, Campbell, or any of the other popular selections of the poetry of the olden time. The lovers of this 
order of literature, which is marked by much vigour of thought, embodied in simple and energetic expression, 
will not be displeased with a specimen or two of this hitherto unknown poet of the aristocracy, for he is one 































of the ancestors of the noble family of Guilford. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE HOUSE. 


This way, that way, here or there, 
Round about, or any where, 

You may walk, laugh, sing, or play, 
And your pretty wages lay; 

Put forth riddles, tell your dreams, 
Whispering softly as the streams, 
Each into the other’s ear, 

All your hope, and all your fear. 


Here the pale and timid lover 
Freely may his thoughts discover, 
Or by sighs or words to ease 

His poor bosom as he please; 

Here the ladies may be kind, 

Or severe, as they've a mind, 
Choose your path, and take your fill, 
This way, that way, as you will. 





AN INVOCATION TO SLEEP. 


Care-charming sleep descend, and gently glide 
Into the soft recesses of this head ; 
Let thy soft dew’s refreshing vapour glide 
Into her breast, and slumber sit as lead 
Upon her eyelids, till it bind 
Her senses up, and her soul find 
Herself and all her faculties at rest. 


Tom is an atheist, and he cries; 
“ For me, the future I despise: 
To perish with the beasts I choose.” 
—Be easy, Tom, you have not much to lose! 


Let no disquieting or envious dream 
Possess her fancy, nor once more a thought 
To stir ; but drench it sweetly with the steam 
Of thy distilling moisture; let no doubt 
Perplex her mind, or make her start; 
No trembling fear come near her heart, 
Till Phebus rises in his glory dress'd. 


But if a dream must needs her sense invade, 
Let it be like the kisses of a bride: 
Gentle and cweet as a refreshing shade, 
After a scorching sun; let music guide 
Her wandering fancy, at her ear 
Stand sentinel; letting come near 
No sound, but what she most delights to hear. 





SONG. 
Nay, tell me not thou art in love 
While fancy, and not reason, guide ; 
Who whispers me that he must die, 
Yet cannot tell the reason why, 
May just as well his torments hide, 
My heart they cannot move. 


If ’tis the lustre of mine eye, 

Or rosy cheek his heart doth fill, 
I do but please his sense, and fit 
The fancy of his appetite. 

If this be all, farewell! I still 
Will be Diana’s votary. 


There are also a couple of epigrams, which are pithy enough: 


Buoy’d up with proud ambition’s high-born lust, 
I could not deem myself a thing of dust; 

Till sight of Buckingham revers'd my creed, 
And prov’d to me that we are dirt indeed! 


















Upon consulting general experience, we shall learn 
that both the healthy and the sickly are to be found 
indifferently amongst the abstemious, the temperate, 
and the intemperate. But we must recollect, that 
men are so differently constituted, and their consti- 
tutions so variously strengthened or weakened by 
edecation and circumstances, that some are far better 
able to resist the effects of bad habits than others, 
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TEMPERANCE. 


and that it yet remains to be ascertained whether 
those who have apparently continued to suffer the 
least from their excesses, might not have enjoye 
more perfect health, both of mind and body, and had 
their life protracted many years, if they would have 
subjected their several appetites and inclinations to 
the rules prescribed by temperance. 
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THE WILFUL ONE; 


OR SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF MARIE HAMILTON. 


BY MISS E, A. DUPUY. 


PART I. 


“Thou hast the gift of beauty! fatal spell! 
To man a lure—to woman but a snare, 
As many a broken, bruised flower can tell, 
Drooping and blighted in the world’s parterre.” 


“We make our own path, and fling our own shadow upon it.”—L. E. L. 


Ir was on the evening of a gorgeous summer day, 
that a pedestrian entered the rural and quiet village 
of He carried with him a portfolio, and as 
he strolled around the environs, and viewed the dwell- 
ings scattered about in picturesque situations, he re- 
solved to make a sojourn of a few days for the pur- 
pose of sketchings. 

The stranger was a man of noble and striking ap- 
pearance; though not regularly handsome, his face 
was one which could not fail to interest. He was 
young, but the strife of passion and thought had 
stamped their ineffaceable lines on his broad brow, 
and around his scornful mouth; yet there was some- 
thing ineffably attractive in the occasional smile that 
gleamed on his lip, or lighted up his dark features, 
with a beauty which one might almost deem that of 
a fallen angel. 

The evening after his arrival he selected a shady 
spot, from which he could obtain a bird’s eye view of 
the village, with the intention of sketching it. He 
proceeded in his undertaking with a rapid and mas- 
terly hand, and had nearly completed his task, when 
the sound of approaching voices aroused him, and a 
gay laugh which echoed through the woods thrilled 
his frame with an undefinable sympathy with its 
mirthful mockery. He looked around, and through 
the leaves of the undergrowth which sheltered him 
from observation, saw two girls passing near him. 
They were evidently unaware of his vicinity, for they 
continued their conversation in the same mirthful 
strain. 

One of them wore a large bonnet which concealed 
her face, but the hat of the girl nearest to him had 
fallen back, and mérely hung by the ribbon which 
loosely fastened it. Clusters of bright golden hair 
fell over a brow of unsullied purity ; her features were 
moulded in the most exquisite proportions of loveli- 
ness, with a complexion which the soft glow of health 
and happiness irradiated with its spirit-like and in- 
effable lustre. Her figure was above the medium 
height of womanhood, but beautifully symmetrical, 
and her robe of white muslin, in texture like woven 
air, appeared a fitting emblem of the bright and un. 
sullied spirit of the youthful wearer. 

“ Dear Gracie, an? do you really think he loves 
me so well!” she exclaimed, in a voice half jest— 
half earnest. 

“ As his own existence,” answered her companion 
seriously, “and do not—do not trifle with him my 
dear girl. I tell you, Marie, he loves you with an 
22 





idolatry which even your attractions can scarce jus- 
tify. Even that flower which you now hold so care- 
lessly, would be tc him more precious than the gems 
of the east, merely because your hand had hallowed 
it by a touch.” 

«“ Pshaw ! what phantasy !” said the beauty, though 
a slight smile crossed her lips. “See, I will cast the 
flower on the wind, and should Verney cross this 
path before it withers, methinks the divine spirit of 
love should breathe into his soul the consciousness 
that my hand had hallowed it. Pooh! I could almost 
laugh at such folly.” 

As she spoke she cast the rose aside, and paused an 
instant before she resumed in a more earnest tone, 
“ Seriously, Grace, I do not wish to trifle with Ver- 
ney, and still less do I wish to drive from my side 
the companion and friend of my early years; but I do 
not love him. He is too much my equal in every 
thing. I was born to look upwards. The man that 
wins me must elevate me in my own estimation bv 
making me the chosen of his heart. I must know 
and feel him to be my superior. There would be no 
romance in loving Verney ; we have known each other 
from childhood; my imagination would have no play 
in investing his character with a thousand qualities 
which appear to me to be the very poetry of love.” 

« Ah, dear Marie, remember what the poetess says; 
she who suffered the blighting of all home ties, which 
has breathed a mournfulness through her strains that 
must strike an answering chord in every woman’s 
heart : 

“ Her lot is on you—silent tears to weep, 

And patient smiles to wear through suffering’s hour, 
And sumless riches from affection’s deep, 

To pour on broken reeds—a wasted shower! 

And to make idols, and to find them clay, 

And to bewail that worship—therefore pray!” 


They passed on, and the answer was inaudible. 
The painter arose, and eagerly sought the flower 
which had been cast beside the pathway. After care- 
fully enclosing it in his portfolio, he returned to the 
village with his mind filled with the beautiful vision 
he had seen. 

A few inquiries satisfied him as to who the beauty 
was, and the residence of her father, Mr. Hamilton, 
was pointed out to him. It was the palace of the 
village; a spacious mansion embowered in trees, and 
situated about a quarter of a mile from any other 
dwelling. ‘The artist fell into a long reverie as he 
gazed from the windows of his room on the walls 
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that enclosed the lovely Marie Hamilton, and he de- 
termined in his own mind that another day should 
not pass, without more nearly beholding a face which 
he had never seen surpassed. 

The following morning found him established in 
the parlour of Mr. Hamilton, with the fair Marie look- 
ing over his portfolio with much interest. He had 
introduced himself to her father as a drawing master 
in search of employment; he had been told, he said, 
that Miss Hamilton would probably take lessons, as 
she was fond of the art, and perhaps her patronage 
might induce others to employ him. Marie desired 
it, and when had her indulgent parent said nay to her 
wishes? Mr. Gordon was engaged as her teacher. 

Hamilton had but the one child, and she was the 
light of his eyes, and the joy of his heart. He had 
buried one by one of his blooming race, called at that 
age when life is most fair to view, and at last his 
wife had sunk under those repeated calamities, leaving 
him a solitary man, with but one bright link to bind 
him to existence. Marie was then a child—he re- 
tired with her to the village of , far from the 
“graves of his household,” and clasping this single 
blessing to his heart, felt that while she remained to 
him he had cause to be grateful to heaven that his 
house was not utterly desolate. There Marie grew 
into womanhood, each day developing some new 
beauty of person and mind, watched over with trem- 
bling affection by her only remaining parent, until she 
passed the fatal period when his other lovely ones had 
faded and died. 

Years had fallen on the noble brow of Hamilton; 
they had ploughed many furrows there, and thinned 
the waving locks which once clustered over that 
marble throne of high thought and generous feeling, 
but they had only affected the outer man; the de- 





_ basing touch of time had failed to set its hideous 


seal of selfishness on his lofty soul and noble nature. 
With feelings softened and elevated by the touch of 
affliction; an intellect cultivated and refined by con- 
stant intercourse with the bright spirits who have left 
their names recorded to future ages in imperishable 
light; a heart rendered more benevolent by a sense 
of his own imperfections, while his worship of the 
good and the beautiful kept his spirit purified from 
the absorbing cares of the world, Hamilton combined 
in his person the Christian, the scholar, and the gen- 
tleman. He loved his daughter with a passionate 
affection, which was the concentration of all other 
feelings he had ever known; and it was not wonderful, 
for, in addition to her surpassing beauty, no creature 
could have been more graceful or winning than Marie 
Hamilton. Yet was she not perfect. The latent 
wilfulness of her disposition had been fostered by the 
constant indulgence she had received. Her simplest 
wishes were laws to all around her, yet they were 
expressed with such sweetness of temper, and playful- 
ness of manner, that few regarded the habit of ex- 
acting obedience as a fault. For the present, her 
heaven was unclouded, and she was unconscious that 
her heart cradled passions which time and circum- 
stance might cause to spring, Pheenix-like, from the 
ashes of joy, hope, and happiness. Hitherto all had 
been calm and unruffled as the silvery tide of the lake 
before the hurricane awakes the sleeping waters. 
How lightly, how recklessly, do we clasp our fate! 
How carelessly meet the first glance of that being 
whose destiny, whether for weal or woe, is interwo- 


ven with ours by the hand of the invisible sisters! 
Verily we are a mystery; and all connected with our 
being is a palpable darkness, which the glance of 
hate, nor love, nor yet of despair, may penetrate or 
illumine. 

Marie had a talent for drawing; she admired the 
stormy countenance of the painter, and thought there 
was something romantic in having so elegant a 
teacher, and she determined to take lessons from him ; 
besides, she had nothing better to do. Thus lightly 
was that decided which involved the happiness of her 
whole life! 

The end of a month found Mr. Gordon almost do- 
mesticated in the family. In the morning he drew 
with his fair pupil, and in the evening he was certain 
to cross the path which she had chosen for her walk. 
He appeared quite indifferent to obtaining other scho- 
lars, and that, aided by some expressions which had 
unguardedly escaped him, induced Miss Hamilton to 
suspect that he was other than he seemed, and she 
was flattered by the suspicion. 

Who and what Mr. Gordon was will be best ex- 
plained by a letter addressed by him to one of his 
friends about this time. 


«“ My dear Harry—You know I set out in search 
of adventures. Well, my scheme of passing myself 
off as a travelling artist has been productive of the 
most romantic denouement imaginable. A thousand 
times have I blessed the Providence that endowed 
me with a talent for painting, for it has been the 
means of introducing me to the acquaintance and 
daily companionship of the most fascinating creature 
beneath the blue arch of heaven. 

“Oh Harry! how shall I describe this child of 
nature! beautiful and pure as our mother Eve before 
she tasted the fatal fruit which brought sin and death 
into this bright and glorious world of ours, she is un- 
like any one else I have ever known. I cannot con- 
vey to you an idea of Marie—in short, she is her- 
self—her own inimitable self! With beauty enough 
to turn the head of any man under sixty, she looks 
and moves as though perfectly unconscious of her 
power of bewitching. It is this I believe that en- 
chants me—that distinguishes her from all other 
women I have known. The language of flattery is 
to them sweet as a syren’s song, while my charmer 
looks as if it would offend her delicacy. 

“ For myself, the craving ideal within me is at last 
satisfied. I have been called inconst I 
it was the inconstancy of a disappointed heart, and 
vivid imagination, which ever outstripped the cold 
reality, but to come in contact with that reality ren- 
dered more repulsive by the dreams of the visionary. 
The world has become familiar to me in its most 
brilliant and most deceptive forms, and wearied even 
with my own successes in a heartless career, my em- 
bittered spirit sought relief from the, so called, plea- 
sures which palled upon my taste, in thus seeking 
after a new excitement in my present mode of life. 
I am, and ever have been, the child of excitement, 
and, something whispers me, shall one day become 
its victim ; but I am now really and truly, for the first 
time, in love. Other passions were the meteor ex- 
halations of fancy, which arose but to be quenched 
by the waters of satiety, but this is the genuine fire 
from heaven—the Promethean spark which is to 
purify and enlighten my whole being. 
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« To give zest to the pursuit, too, there is a rival— 
a young minister who lives in the village. The father 
of my Peri (a fine specimen of humanity by the way) 
favours his pietensions, but she is cold to all his ad- 
vances, and I can see that she already turns from 
him to her obscure drawing-master, with an expres- 
sion of interest that tells me it were no impossible 
task to be the first to trace characters on the virgin 
tablet of her youthful heart, which all the waters of 
Lethe would be powerless to efface. 

«I bless the gods for the gift of eloquence—the 
jewelled key that unlocks the fountain of love, with 
this will I win her, spite of my seeming lowly condi- 
tion. 

Yours, Gorpon, 

The evening was drawing to a close, as Gordon 
sauntered toward the post-office, and dropping in his 
letter, proceeded leisurely to the spot from whence he 
had first seen Marie Hamilton. It was a sheltered 
nook around which the young trees had sprung up, 
and were so thickly matted together on the side next 
to the pathway, that one occupying the seat was in 
a measure screened from observation. From the 
windows of his room, he had, about half an hour 
before, seen Miss Hamilton proceed in that direction 
alone, and as he ascended the hill he was surprised 
to hear voices, evidently in earnest conversation, 
proceeding from the lady’s seat as it was called. 
Cautiously approaching he slightly drew aside the 
thick screen of leaves, and beheld Marie, listening 
with a flushed cheek and contracted brow, to the 
words of a tall, pale young man, who stood before 
her, and spoke with earnestness and passion. A 
glance told him it was his rival, and he was about to 
pass on, with a half-muttered execration, when the 
sound of his own name arrested his steps. 

«‘ Nay, Marie, deny it not—you love this Gordon— 
this stranger, whose position is so equivocal—his 
character unknown—his disposition equally so—his 
flattering tongue has won you—say Marie, is it not 
so? Tell me even that, and ’twere some consolation. 
But to know that I cannot win a love that is untram- 
melled—a heart that is fetterless as the bird on the 
wing—oh, that I should love so fondly where I can 
see there is no shadow of hope!” 

Touched in spite of herself, by the manner of Ver- 
ney, the angry flush passed from the brow of Marie 
as she answered, 

“ Dear William, do not be so violent. I regret 
that this conversation should have taken place; I 
would have saved you the pain of learning from my 
own lips, that I cannot return your love; yet I must 
not leave you under a delusion. I know not why 
you should fancy that I am influenced by a prefer- 
ence for another. Mr. Gordon is no lover of mine, 
and even if he were, the disparity in our situations 
would preclude all possibility of a return. He is a 
gentleman, and a very agreeable one, but I have not 
permitted myself to think of him in the character of 
a lover.” 

“ And is it only eyes sharpened by jealousy that 
have detected his presumptuous hopes! Oh Marie— 
Marie, be your own ingenuous self! Seek not to de- 
ceive one who would promote your happiness even at 
the expense of his own. No human heart will ever 
fathom the depth of my devotion to the lone divinity 
which has hallowed that temple of shattered dreams 


and crushed aspirations. Though the light of hope 
no longer illumes its waste and ruined chambers, still 
shall all the happiness it can ever know, centre in 
your well-being. Do not deceive yourself, Marie 
Hamilton—I have been too familiar with the changes 
of your ingenuous countenance, not to read the mean- 
ing of that dreaming eye, and rapt expression, when 
this strangely gifted man pours forth his stores of in- 
formation in words whose glowing eloquence is the 
very poetry of thought and expression. Yet I, your 
friend, your lover, warn you while your foot is yet 
on the brow of the precipice: look into its frightful 
depths, and pause before you heart is irrevocably his. 
Passionate and impetuous, there is a latent bitterness 
in his soul, which will overflow on the companion of 
his daily life, and though it may be deemed base to 
whisper what may be viewed as slander against an 
absent man, I will tell you that the stimulus of wine 
is daily resorted to, as the means of sustaining that 
never flagging flow of spirits, which renders his con- 
versation so brilliant and fascinating.” 

There was a crash among the boughs, and a faint 
shriek from Marie caused Verney to turn. Gordon 
stood before him, with glaring eyes, and a face of 
death-like paleness; for one instant his white and 
quivering lips refused to give utterance to the feelings 
which were too faithfully mirrored on every line of 
his convulsed countenance. Marie sprang forward, 
and raising her clasped hands exclaimed— 

“Do not—do not speak. For God’s sake—for 
my sake, do not utter what may produce bloodshed, of 
which I should be the cause.” 

The blood rushed to his face in a torrent, and his 
eye flashed with exultation—* For your sake I am 
anything—yet fear not—for blood cannot follow this 
base and unmanly charge against one, who it was 
believed would never hear the accusation. I do not 
forget that Mr. Verney can shelter himself beneath 
the coat he wears, and offer insult with impunity.” - 

«Iam the minister of God,” said Verney calmly, 
“and as such am bound to use my influence for the 
welfare of those who place any confidence in my 
integrity. That I love this lady you have probably 
heard me avow, but that I am incapable of asserting 
a falsehood to serve my own cause, or operate to the 
disadvantage of another, she knows full well. Ex- 
cnerated by her, your opinion, sir, is a matter of in- 
difference to me; yet I would fain learn by what right 
you played the listener to my words, and overheard a 
charge which you cannot disprove.” 

A haughty smile lit up the features of Gordon. 

“I came hither, sir, with a view of meeting Miss 
Hamilton in her evening walk. I found her listening 
to your suit, and had passed on, had not my own 
name impelled me to listen to the words which were 
prompted by a stung spirit and rejected heart. And 
now for your charge—I treat it with the contempt it 
merits—wine I use as a gentleman, but not as you 
would fondly believe, as the brightener of what wit 
heaven has been pleased to bestow on me. Miss 
Hamilton you will pardon my violence. This scene is 
unfit for you to witness—suffer me to see you home.” 

He drew the unresisting hand of Marie under his 
arm, and casting back a look of scornful triumph on 
his rival, proceeded through the most retired pathway 
toward the village. Verney gazed after them sadly 
as he muttered, 

« And yet she said she loved him not! Oh woman 
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why is it that you wear a brow of candor, which yet 
conceals the deepest power to dissemble! With words 
freighted with my soul’s passion and despair yet ring- 
ing in her ears, she goes with him, and his bland 
words and honeyed flattery will drive all remembrance 
of me from her heart.” 

Marie Hamilton had mechanically yielded to the 
impulse of Gordon’s arm, and she had proceeded some 
distance before she remembered that her leaving Ver- 
ney with his rival, after their altercation, would be 
conclusive evidence to him that his suspicions were 
well founded. She stopped, and withdrew her arm 
from his, as she said in a faltering voice: 

«“ TI have done wrong in coming thus far with you, 
Mr. Gordon. Pray—pray leave me; I can return 
alone; I wish to be alone;” and, for the first time, 
Marie Hamilton’s eye sunk beneath the penetrating 
glance of his, as if a new power had suddenly gifted 
her with the means of reading the confirmation of 
what she feared, yet wished to know. As Gordon 
gazed on her he read her emotions in her averted eye 
and changing check, and taking her hand in his, said 
in the softest tones of a voice that was never harsh : 

* Nay, drive me not from you beloved Marie, if by 
sh title I may address you. This mad lover of 
“ours has rather precipitated the declaration which I 
nave intended making. Miss Hamilton, I am not 
what I seem. Forgive the deception I have prac- 
tised. It wasa mere caprice which led me to as- 
same the character in which I became known to 
you, but it is one I shall ever bless, as it has pro- 
cured for me the acquaintance, and I dare to hope 
the affections of Marie Hamilton. I claim a station 
equal to your own, and wealth which I only now 
know how to value, as it may induce your father to 
view my pretensions favourably. Speak, lady bright, 
or shall I gather hope from your silence and the tre- 
mor of thislittle prisoner?” pressing her hand to his 
lips. 

The lightness of his concluding tone jarred on her 
feelings, as she remembered the deep and earnest 
passion which the voice of Verney had expressed, and 
she made a vain effort to withdraw her hand as she 
replied : . 

“ This—this has been so unexpected—and I a.n 
now too much agitated by what has preceded it to 
give you a reply. My brain is bewildered—pray 
leave me now—only in solitude can I hope to re- 
cover the power of thought. When we next meet I 
shall be more calm, and can then” — 

The words died away on her lips, as her eye fell 
on his dark features working with emot‘on. 

«“ No—Miss Hamilton, no—do not ask time to 
weigh me in the calculating balance of thought. I 
would not—no—not if I worshipped her with a love 
ten thousand times deeper than mine for you, I would 
not marry a goddess if I thought she hesitated in her 
preference for me. If you love me it is without re- 
flection, for love laughs it to scorn, and your accept- 
ance of me must be voluntary, and at once.” 

Overcome by his violence, and her own previous 
agitation, Marie sank on the shelving and grass-grown 
bank, and wept bitterly. Her strange lover leaned 
against a tree with his eyes fixed on her with an ex- 
pression of deep melancholy, “I had better leave 


her,” thought he. “ Suffer her to forget me as I should 
her. She can never be happy as my wife. A week, 
a month, perhaps, my confounded temper and habits 


of self-indulgence might be chained—but no longer, 
Yet leave her to this Verney! *Tis not to be thought 
of! I will win and wear her!” He approached, and 
seated himself beside her, with gentle violence with- 
drew the hand which held her handkerchief before 
her face. 

“ Marie,” he whispered, “I am satisfied. I feel 
that you love me, dearest girl, pray forgive my im- 
petuosity, it shall never, never again distress you.” 

And he drew her towards him, till her head rested 
on his shoulder, and the soft eyes of Marie Hamilton 
were raised to his, while words were needless to in- 
terpret their language to her lover. As the waters 
give back a perfect reflection of the heavens, so is the 
heaven of love mirrored in the clear orbs of the be- 
ing whose spirit has mingled with and become a part 
of our own. 

They walked home in silence. Mr. Hamilton stood 
on the portico. Marie kept her veil drawn over her 
face that her father might not observe the traces of 
the emotions which yet agitated her heart. She ex- 
cused herself under the plea of a violent head-ache and 
retired to her room. 

Gordon seized the opportunity of making an ex- 
planation to her father, and ended by avowing his 
love for Miss Hamilton. Hamilton looked much 
disturbed as he listened to him. ‘ 

“ Am I to understand, Mr. Gordon, that my daugh- 
ter has sanctioned this application ?” he inquired. 

“ Assuredly, sir. Miss Hamilton has honoured me 
so far as to encourage me to hope that, with your 
consent, I may win her to be my bride. I need not 
to you, her father, dilate on the happiness which this 
hope has afforded me, and my own fortune removes 
every possibility of other motives than affection hav- 
ing influenced my choice.” 

Hamilton remained some moments in grave si- 
lence. He at length said, 

“ You have not known my daughter long enough 
to have formed a very strong or lasting attachment. 
My own views for her point in another direction, 
though I shall never force her inclinations. She is 
very young—-has seen nothing of the world. It is 
my intention that she shall spend this winter in the 
city of Washington, that she may judge for herself 
of the pleasures of a gay life; and, I trust, that she 
will return with renewed zest to the quiet enjoyments 
of her home, and the unpretending affection of the 
friends who value her for her native worth, and not 
the adventitious aids of beauty and fortune. Though 
her parent, I will not assume the right of entirely de- 
clining a proposal which Marie has sanctioned, but 
as the guardian of her happiness, I feel bound to en- 
sure it as far as lies in my power. Leave here with- 
out again seeing my daughter—I will explain to her 
the cause, or you may, if you would prefer doing 
so, write a few lines yourself. Let your attach- 
ment undergo the test of time and absence, and, at 
the end of the ensuing winter, should you both be- 
lieve that an union will promote your happiness, I can 
no longer object.” 

This address was too reasonable to be cavilled at, 
though the haughty temper of the lover was galled 
by it; conscious, however, that the display of his 
irritation would but widen the gulf between Marie 
and himself, he strove to smooth his brow, and ac- 
quiesce with seeming grace in the wishes of Mr. 
Hamilton. Opposition only heightened his desire to 
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triumph over every obstacle that stood in the way of 
his success, and in the depths of his heart he vowed 
to circumvent her father’s views, and marry her, even 
if his natural fickleness had cooled the passion which 
now impelled him to seek her hand. 

He accepted Hamilton’s permission to write to his 
daughter, and that letter was well calculated to neu- 
tralize the effects of all the prudent counsels, and 
rational views of the father. All the ardour of the 
writer’s character was breathed into its lines. All 


the eloquence of passion was poured forth in words. 


that sunk into the heart of the young and artless 
girl to whom they were addressed. He enclosed his 
miniature, and as Marie looked on its faithful por- 
traiture of the beloved original, she felt it impossible 
to part with it. She feared to tell her father that she 
possessed it, and for the first time in her lie, she de- 
ceived him. She wore it next to her heart, and when 
alone would sit for hours dreaming over the lifeless 
resemblance, and caliing to mind each change of that 
expressive and ever-varying countenance. Imagina- 
tion heightened the remembrance of the past, and 
even the exacting spirit of her lover would have been 
satisfied could he have read her heart. Verney con- 
tinued his visits as usual, but spoke no more of love, 
and Marie never in any manner alluded to their in- 
terview at the Lady’s Seat. 

Gordon returned to his native place—he found that 
in his absence his friends had nominated him as a 
candidate for Congress, He examined his chances 
of success: he had already attained considerable dis- 
tinction in his profession, was popular in his own cir- 
cle, and could readily assume the Proteus forms which 
lead to preferment from the multitude: the influence 
of his family and fortune would also operate in his 
favour. His opponent was a man of little weight of 
character, but great plausibility of manner, and Gor- 
don trusted that he could easily foil him with his own 
weapons. Ambition’s clarion voice awoke the slum- 
bering energies of his soul; he went through incredible 
exertions of body and mind. Once having consented to 
embark on the sea of political life, he braved without 
shrinking the storms which threatened to overwhelm 
his bark. Hope sat at the helm, and pride, energy, 
and determination were the- breezes that filled the 
sails, and finally carried him triumphantly in the haven 
of success, 

At the opening of the session he repaired to Wash- 
ington, to take his seat, amid the congratulations of 
friends, and their confident anticipations that he would 
distinguish himself in the ensuing session. 

In the meantime, had he forgotten Marie? In the 
turmoil and struggle for worldly honours, had he 
driven from his heart the remembrance of the charms 
of the village belle? No—but he loved not as she 
loved. Resentment toward her father mingled with 
his affection for her, and served in a measure to keep 
the flame alive. 

His pride was gratified by the thought that she who 
had been won by the insignificant drawing master, 
should now behold him surrounded by applause ; the 
brilliant centre of a circle distinguished for talent, 
cultivation, and elegance, and her inexperienced mind 
be dazzled by the homage which he would offer. 
Confident in his own powers, he doubted not that he 
should attain success. 

_ In the meantime, the family at the Grove had con- 
tinued their usual quiet mode of life, occasionally va- 
22* 


ried by the arrival of a stranger who claimed the 
rights of hospitality from the amiable owner. Hamil- 
ton cared little for pclitics, and he knew nothing of 
the election of Gordon until the evening before their 
intended departure for Washington. It was casually 
mentioned by a gentleman who was spending the 
evening with him. He glanced at his daughter: she 
was standing in a distant part of the room listening 
to the wild melody of a favourite mocking bird, whose 
cage hung in the recess of a window. She betrayed 
no consciousness of having heard what had just passed. 
The bird had been given to her by Verney, and her 
father looked on with a satisfied smile. He did not 
know that the air which the songster was so exqui- 
sitely imitating, had been taught him by Gordon, and 
it was that remembrance which held her spell bound, 
unconscious that the name of her absent lover had 
been uttered near her. 

It was now too late to make any alterations in his 
arrangements for the ensuing winter, without incur- 
ring the charge of caprice, and the end of another 
week found the father and daughter established in the 
handsome abode of Mrs. Buford, a widowed sister of 
Mr. Hamilton. The last of her three daughters had 
married the preceding year, and Mrs. Buford was 
glad to have her house enlivened by the presence of 
a niece who was to make her debut in society as a 
beauty and fortune. 

“ Ah my dear,” said the old lady, “you are very 
lovely, and nothing less will satisfy me for you than 
bringing to your feet the young member who is turn- 
ing the heads of all the belles, I have forgotten his 
name, but you will hear him speak to-night on a 
question which will enable him to show off his finest 
powers.” 

That evening they went to Congress Hall. As the 
party seated themselves, a whisper ran along the line 
of blooming fair ones, that the new member was 
about to address the house. The first tunes of that 
mellow voice caused Marie to start and cast her eyes 
on the speaker, and her father read her feelings in 
the radiant flush that crossed her cheek, and the tears 
that rushed in her eyes. He sighed heavily as he 
thought that his duty as a parent would probably com- 
pel him to refuse his sanction to her union with one 
who was apparently so well caleulated to win and 
keep affection, but such thoughts were soon driven 
from his mind by the words of the speaker. 

The question was one of some importance, and 
the luminous view which Gordon took of his sub- 
ject, the subtle arguments he brought to bear on 
it, the cutting sarcasms he levelled against his op- 
ponent, the humorous light in which he contrived to 
represent fragments of the speech to which he was 
replying, were all evidences of a master mind, and 
powers well calculated to render him a popular public 
speaker. He took his seat amid thunders of ap- 
plause. 

Marie Hamilton had listened with a burning cheek, 
and nerves so intensely strained, that it appeared as 
if life and sense’were bound up in the capacity for 
hearing. Who shall measure the triumph of a loving 
and beloved woman, in the success of him she adores ! 
Wildly—tumultuously did that gentle heart thri!l to 
the sound of applause that filled the air around her, 
and she clasped her hands over her brow to conceal 
the hot tears that gushed over her features. 

Ever observant of her, Hamilton read her feelings 
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and drew her into the open air. Their carriage was 
near the door, and placing her in it he went back for 
Mrs. Buford. By the time they returned Marie had 
recovered some degree of composure, and was able 
to join in the comments which were made on the 
speech they had just heard. 

As she retired for the night, her father informed her, 
in a low tone, that he wished to see her in the morn- 
ing, for a few moments alone, and requested her to 
meet him in the parlour before breakfast, as he had 
something of importance to say to her. The agita- 
tion and excitement of the evening, aided by her un- 
certainty as to what her father could have to impart 
to her, effectually prevented sleep from shedding its 
balmy influence on her wearied frame and agitated 

irit. 
ss When she descended to the parlour, Hamilton was 
shocked by her pallid countenance and languid step. 
Folding her to his heart he imprinted a fond kiss on 
her brow as he said— 

« My darling Marie, I am almost inclined to believe 
that your strength will prove unequal to the life of 
dissipation you are about to commence. I have se- 
rious thoughts of returning home after a sojourn ofa 
few weeks. What say you my pretty one?” 

Marie’s face became paler than before, and after a 
struggle she said— 

« As you please, sir. I feel that I have no right 
to dispute your commands.” 

Hamilton was deeply hurt. After a pause, he said— 

«“ May God in his mercy avert from me the curse 
of finding a thankless child, where I have so deeply 
garnered my every hope of happiness. Oh, Marie, 
have I deserved this from you! Is not my soul 
bound up with your welfare, my own—own one? 
the only treasure which the storms of life have not 
shattered. No heart can love you as mine does, yet 
a stranger—the acquaintance of a few short weeks— 
has robbed me of the affections of my child.” 

Marie threw herself on his bosom and exclaimed— 

« Ah no, no, do with me as you will—I am yours— 
never again shall you complain of want of affection 
or duty from me. Decide my fate for me, beloved 
father, and no murmur shall escape my lips.” 

“TI would not be too exacting,” said Hamilton 
gravely but affectionately, as he replaced her on the 
sofa. “I read your feelings last night, my child, and 
I felt that my hopes had been fallacious. Yon still 
cherish the image of Gordon in your heart. I am 
not so selfish as to be unwilling that you shall ad- 
mit another affection beside that you have for me, 
but I grieve that you have not chosen one who will 
be satisfied with the simple enjoyments of home, and 
not strive after the glittering applause of the fashion- 
able and the gay. The career of Mr. Gordon is 
already marked out for him by an ambitious mother, 
and the promptings of his own spirit will lead him 
forward in it, if the demon of dissipation does not 
destroy him as it did his father. ‘The history of his 
family is not unknown to me, and in early life I 
knew his father well. To-day I must leave you: you 
will meet Gordon in society—my object in seeking 
this interview is to require of you a promise that you 
will receive him exactly as you do other gentlemen— 
give him no opportunity of renewing his professions 
of love until I return. Believe me, Marie, it is not 
on the distinctions of the world, or the brilliancy of a 
Teputation for wit and conversational powers, that 


domestic happiness is founded. Good temper is the 
first requisite, and in this I believe Gordon to be sadly 
deficient. Educated as he has been, I fear he has 
no fixed religious principles, no just sense of his mo- 
ral responsibility as a reasoning and intellectual being. 
How then can I entrust him with the keeping of 
what is more precious to me than jewels of price— 
the happiness of my daughter. Here he will wear «. 
mask—TI can learn but little of his true character, 
but where he has lived I can learn all that I wish to 
know. I have concluded to leave you for a week or 
two for that purpose. In my absence remember my 
wishes, my love, and above all do not permit your 
feelings to become more deeply interested than they 
already are in a man whom imperative duty may 
hereafter command you to forget.” 

Marie acquiesced in her father’s plan, and readily 
promised obedience to his injunctions, She returned 
to her room with a lighter heart, for with the genuine 
faith of love she confidently anticipated the complete 
exoneration of her lover from every charge that 
militated against his success. 

Mr. Hamilton departed, and then commenced the 
struggle between love and duty, and at the end of two 
weeks it was scarcely doubtful which would prepon- 
derate. If Gordon had loved Marie in the simplicity 
of her village charms, how much deeper homage did 
his proud heart pay to the acknowledged beauty of 
the season? surrounded by all the extrinsic aids of 
elegance and fashion. 

La Belle Hamilton was as enthusiestically admired 
as her celebrated namesake. Gordon was foremost 
in the train of her admirers. Remembering her 
father’s injunctions, she endeavoured to receive him 
exactly as she received others; but this she soon 
found to be an impossibility. 

Marie Hamilton was a romantic and impassioned 
woman. One gifted with the intellect to appreciate 
a kindred mind, but without the judgment which 
could enable her to distinguish the glittering but false 
gem of talent, unsupported by firm principle, from the 
genuine diamond of truth and virtue. Her suscepti- 
ble and poetic temperament was peculiarly alive to 
the subtle and soul stirring eloquence with which Gor- 
don was gifted. Then his voice was as a deeply sound- 
ing lyre, which could alternately breathe the wild and 
passionate melody that awakes the slumbering pulses 
of the soul, or revel in the light and joyous strains 
which would make us deem that sorrow and sufler- 
ing are but words that have no meaning for the chil- 
dren of earth. The wise, the beautiful, the high in 
station courted his society, and spoke of him as a 
“ bright particular star,” destined at no distant day to 
attain the highest distinctions for which his aspiring 
spirit might lead him to hope. 

And this being, who appeared to her girlish and 
inexperienced mind but little lower than angels, was 
her lover—nay, her adorer. He listened to her words 
as though they were oracles—treasured her smiles 
as though they were the sunlight of his soul—yielded 
to her lightest caprice, as if when most unreason- 
able she was most fondly loved. All this homage 
derived additional value from being rendered by one 
who was reserved, self-possessed, and cold, to all 
others. She was vain—what woman is not? and in 
her secret soul she valued it the more highly that it 
was unshared by others. His attentions were not 
commonplace, for in her presence he appeared 
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scarcely conscious that the world contained aught be- 
side this frail temple of+ flesh, in which he appeared 
to have centred all his capacity for loving. 

It was with an exulting heart that he beheld the 
increasing influence he was gaining over her feelings, 
and a dark smile rested on his scornful lip, as he 
read a letter from one of his intimates in his native 
town, which contained the following paragraph. 

« Your intended father-in-law is here. I say in- 
tended, for let the old one object as he will, the net 
is around his bird of beauty, and when your hand 
holds the lure who can doubt the result? He is very 
quiet and gentlemanly. in his proceedings, but I have 
satisfied myself that his object is to learn all that may 
be told of your former courses, so I would recom- 
mend you to secure the lady, for you know that there 
are those who could a tale unfold, that would blight 
your suit in the bud, with one whose reason is not 
so dazzled by the rosy light emitted from the wings of 
the boy-god, as to be insensible to the words of rea- 
son and common sense. Let the present campaign 
be in every sense a triumph. Vanquish your political 
enemies at the point of—an argument, and return to 
your friends, with not only the queen of beauty, but 
her Majesty of Green acres. She is the only child, 
so no fear of being disinherited.” 

Gordon folded the letter, and threw it from him 
with an impatient movement, as he muttered, 

“ Secure the lady! By my faith, no difficult matter, 
spite of the old man: she has not a woman’s heart 
if I have not made it mine for ever. And my heart 
what says it to all this?—Beautiful Marie! I have 
wooed thee to a dark fate, yet my selfish soul is too 
deeply interested in the venture to resign thee now.” 

He sought Marie, nor left her, until he had drawn 
from her lips, the confirmation of what he had not 
before doubted. In that hour, forgetful of the claims 
of her absent parent, she gave him a solemn promise 
to become his bride. 

Whien he left her, she sought the solitude of her 
room to commune with her own heart, and she bit- 
terly upbraided herself for the gushing tide of happi- 
ness that filled it to overflowing, for she felt that she 
had betrayed the confidence her father had reposed 
in her. 

“Yet he will forgive me,” said she, aloud, “ for 
Gordon must be proven worthy—or—” and her 
cheek blanched to the hue of death, and, after a 
pause, she continued sadly, “even then I will say 
with the poet, 

“I had rather be a slave, 
In tears and bondage by his side, 
Than share in all, if wanting him, 

This world has power to give beside.” 
She felt a cold hand placed on hers, and looking up, 
she beheld her father! his features working with 
strong emotion. She had been so much engrossed 
that the opening of the door had not been heeded, 
and, with a faint shriek, she turned to meet the sor- 
rowful glance that rested on her. 

“Is it so, my child? Is your love for Gordon of 
that stamp? Nay, my daughter, speak the truth, 
this is no moment for concealment.” 

Marie threw herself on his bosom as she replied, 
“ TI loved him even thus, Forgive me for giving such 
love to any save yourself!” 

“ Forgive you! my poor girl, my heart bleeds for 
you. Oh Marie, look on me, stricken in years, 
bowed down with misfortunes, and have compassion 


on my grey hairs. Rouse yourself from the indul- 
gence of a passion for one who is unworthy of thee, 
my bright, my beautiful. Be once more the solace 
as you are the darling of my heart.” 

No answer came, and loosening the almost frantic 
clasp with which he held her to his heart, Hamilton 
saw that she was insensible. His tears mingled with 
the drops which he sprinkled over her pallid features, 
and in a few moments the hue of life returned to her 
lips. Closing her eyes as if to shut out the light of 
day, she spoke in a low tone, 

“Tell me—let me hear all you have to say at 
once, and then—then I will choose my fate, if the 
liberty is left me.”» 

“ Your choice I will not doubt, my Marie, though I 
have little to say in addition to what has already been 
said. Mr, Gordon has a brilliant reputation for talent 
wherever he is known, but as I feared, he is destitute 
of belief in that faith without which we are as clods of 
the valley, of less worth than the flowers which bloom 
and fade in a single day; for they at least fulfil the 
end of their creation in sending their incense on the 
wings of the wind to the throne of him who created 
them, while we in our blind arrogance, doubt the ex- 
istence of that power, that so wonderfully fashioned 
us. I have learned his past career—’tis one which 
gives earnest of a wretched future. . With his earthy 
spirit and debased nature, your pure heart can find 
no companionship. I will not detail what I have 
learned—sufficient it must be to you, to know that I, 
who have the tenderest affection for you and the 
deepest regard for your happiness, tell you that hence- 
forth you must be as a stranger to Mr. Gordon: and 
I can allow no appeal from my decision. Though 
it wrings my heart to inflict this suffering, it is better, 
far better to sever the bond at once, though it wrench 
apart the strongest ties of our nature, than suffer the 
slow corroding anguish of finding that love and trust 
are, to him on whom you lean in confiding faith, as 
a crushed reed which will wound you to the heart. 
With characteristic impetuosity Gordon now devotes 
himself to you—once won, the prize will be worthless, 
and some newer toy lead him to forget in his selfish 
pursuit, that your heart is silently breaking. Marie, 
I am answerable for your happiness, this union can 
never promote it. My measures for our departure 
are already taken. To-morrow we leave this place.” 

“ You will not—you cannot be so cruel!” she ex- 
claimed convulsively. «“ You will not take me hence 
without suffering me to gaze once more on that 
matchless brow—without hearing the tones of that 
beloved voice? You cannot be so cruel. My heart 
will break in the struggle.” 

“Tt is to save you from a broken heart that I seem 
cruel,” said Hamilton. “God knows, were he un- 
tainted by vice, though poverty and want had marked 
him for her own, I would gladly welcome him to this 
heart, but with the dissipated worldling you can have 


no communion.” 


“ Vice! he has been slandered!‘ He is too noble, 
too high a mark for the arrows of defamation, to 
escape. Let him defend himself—condemn him not 
unheard !” 

« Alas! this is fantasy. To thy trustful simplicity 
he could easily gloss over his past life, but F am not 
thus easily duped. My own heart, through you, has 
pleaded for him, but the decree of justice, and 
of mercy to you, my daughter, is, that you meet Me 
more.” 
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PART II. 


** Hopeless love is like a name too deeply cut in a tree, which 
makes the tree itself perish.” 


“I left thee like the dove of old, 
I left thy parent breast— 

But on life’s waste of waters cold 
My soul hath found no rest! 
And back the weary bird is come 
Its woes—its wanderings o’er; 
Ne’er from the holy ark to roam— 
And this is home once more.” 


Tue golden twilight of an Italian evening stole 
through the lofty windows of a villa on that lake 
over which the enchantment of matchless beauty 
presides, linked with the memories of the gifted and 
unfortunate spirits who sent from those haunts the 
voice of song that echoed over a thousand hills, and 
touched a responsive chord in a thousand hearts. 
The green turf sloped down to the very edge of the 
blue and quiet waters, and glimpses of the bright 
heavens, mirrored in their tranquil depths were ob- 
tained, as the light evening, air tossed aside the wav- 
ing boughs of| the lime trees, covered with their 
snowy and fragrant blossoms. Within a stately hall, 
whose lofty dome was supported by pillars of the 
finest marble, and decorated with some of the noblest 
efforts of the pencil and the chisel, indifferent alike 
to the beauties of nature, or the treasures of art, re- 
clined one, who had sought oblivion for sorrow in 
the novelty of change, and the return of health in the 
bland air of Italy—but in vain. 

Wearied with the slight exertions of the day, a 
fair young girl reclined on a sofa, her eyes closed as 
if in slumber, but one who had given more than a 
casual glance would have seen that the silken lash 
which lay like a soft shadow on the white cheek, 
was heavy with tears. The bright golden hair was 
thrown back from the brow, and the delicate and 
perfect profile contrasted its transparent whiteness 
with the rose-coloured pillows on which the beautiful 
head rested. One arm, from which the wide muslin 
sleeve had fallen back, lay across her breast, and 
from the emaciated fingers of the small fair hand even 
the rings had fallen. 

Near a window sat a gentleman, of noble presence 
and fine features. He had laid aside the book which 
he appeared to have been reading, but not to gaze on 
the loveliness of that twilight scene, until its soft and 
dreamy beauty penetrated his very being. His eyes 
were bent sorrowfully on the face of his child: he 
saw the glittering tear-drop slowly roll over the cheek, 
he noted the quiver of the fevered lip, as the bitter 
memories of the past came sweeping over her soul in 
that still and solemn hour. 

That young sufferer was Marie Hamilton. A year 
had passed since her father had separated her from 
Gordon. A year, whose days, hours, and minutes 
had been measured to him as drops of bitterness from 
the everlasting fountain of misery. The noble, the 
high-hearted Hamilton saw the last of his household 
yield herself without a struggle to the indulgence of a 
sorrow that was undermining her constitution, and 
hurrying her to that dark and desolate grave, which 
had so often yawned to entomb his happiness. 

He had fondly hoped that change of scene—the 
unwearied affection from him would soften the 
he had been compelled to inflict, and time would 

erate the wound, This might have been accom- 








plished, had not the latent wilfulness in the temper 
of his daughter, been developed by the circumstances 
in which she was placed. All his efforts to amuse 
her were vain; she cherished her sorrow, she clasped 
it to her bosom with a sort of fanaticism, and forget- 
ful of how desolate her father would be when be. 
reaved of her, she took a melancholy pleasure in 
dwelling on the event which would end her sorrows, 
and give her lover the last proof of her fidelity, by 
placing on it the seal of death. , 

Her father had travelled with her over the fairest 
portions of his own countiy, without any benefit to 
her health; and with a last hope that the novelty of a 
foreign land, and one hallowed by so many associa- 
tions to a mind that had once so intensely enjoyed 
the beautiful and picturesque, might arouse her from 
the apathetic indulgence of sorrow, he embarked for 
Italy. Even that had failed. She viewed the wrecks 
of shattered greatness, and the splendours of a gor- 
geous clime, with an indifferent and preoccupied 
mind, She listened to the evening chaunt of the 
gondolier with a joyless smile, until some tone in the 
wild melody touched a chord in her memory, which 
brought tears into the eyes already dimmed with 
weeping. 

Hamilton arose, and kneeling beside the couch, 
clasped her worn fingers, as he spcke in a voice tre- 
mulous with emotion, 

« Marie, I can endure it no longer—lI yield to 
your wishes—I cannot behold you a victim to the 
grief that shadows your young years—that has stolen 
the freshness from heart and lip, and sapped the very 
foundations of your being. We will return to our 
own land—I will recall your lover, and you will once 
more be happy.” 

* * * * * * * * * 

Hamilton kep: his word—they embarked at Na- 
ples, and when Marie again beheld her native shores, 
it was with a smiling lip, and a cheek which once 
more wore the hue of health. She had triumphed, 
and she was happy! 

Hamilton sacrificed his pride to his daughter’s 
welfare. He wrote to Gordon on his arrival at his 
own abode, and he speedily obeyed the summons. 
We pass over the explanations which ensued—the 
raptures of the lover—the quiet sense of happiness 
which filled the heart of Marie, giving a sofiness to 
her manner, and a radiance to her beauty which 
made her more charming than ever. Verney was 
among the first to welcome her home, and she flat- 
tered herself that he had recovered from his unre- 
quited attachment. He, at least, had sufficient firm- 
ness to meet her without any apparent emotion, and 
his was the voice which pronounced over her young 
head, the nuptial benediction; and none who looked 
on his calm brow, could have seen that the iron had 
entered his soul. 

After a few weeks spent among the scenes of her 
infancy, Gordon took his bride to his own abode in 
the city of . Returned once more to his beloved 
solitude, Hamilton refused the cold invitation of his 
son-in-law to accompany them to town. He felt that 
his daughter was no longer his own, she had chosen 
to leave him for one who he plainly saw had not 
sufficient generosity to forgive the past. With a 
foreboding heart, and a saddened spirit he pressed 
Marie to his bosom, and loosening the convulsive 
embrace with which at the last moment she clung to 
him, placed her in the arms of her husband, and 
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turned away. Verney was the companion of his 
solitude, and in his society he was in a measure con- 
soled for the absence of his child. 

* * * * * * * * * 

It would transcend the limits of this story, to fol- 
low Marie Hamilton step by step, in the gradual 
dispersion of the magic mist,.through which her ro- 
mantic fancy had induced her to view her husband. 
The delusion continued perfect for five whole weeks, 
and during that period she thought herself the hap- 
piest and most favoured mortal in existence. 

The first blow that fell on her, was, to one of her 
disposition one of peculiar bitterness. She had gone 
to a brilliant party: her spirits were exhilarated by 
the consciousness of uncommon beauty, aided by the 
most exquisite taste in the arrangement of her toilette. 
She was promenading with Mr. Stacy, Gordon’s most 
intimate friend, when a tall, splendid looking girl, 
magnificently attired, entered the room. Marie in- 
quired of Stacy who she was. 

« Ah!” said he, lightly; “ your sympathies should 
be instinctively elicited for that lady, for she has been 
made desolate by your rival charms. During your 
absence in Europe, Gordon was the constant attend- 
ant of the lovely Augusta Carriére, and rumour whis- 
pered that the lady smiled sweetly on him: but you 
returned, claimed his allegiance, and lo! all her 
chateau en Espagne vanished as at the touch of an 
enchanter’s wand,” 

Marie tried to command her countenance, and she 
looked again at the brilliant face of the southern 
belle. Nothing could have been in more striking 
contrast to her own. It was dark, passionate, yet 
beyond expression beautiful, and she involuntarily 
asked, 

“ Did Lewis admire her very much ?” 

Stacy gave an expressive shrug. “ Not more than 
others. You will remember she was the belle of the 
Saratoga springs last summer, is the daughter of a 
distinguished man, and enormously rich. All things 
considered, I do not think his admiration was ex- 
cessive,” 

Marie felt flattered that she should have triumphed 
over so lovely a woman, and on their return home 
spoke of Miss Carriére to Gordon. He started and 
looked at her with some surprise, but said nothing. 

The next morning she received a letter from her 
father, and went into the library in search of her 
husband, to show it to him. He was not there, but 
his desk was open, and on the table lay a half finished 
letter. «He will soon return,” thought she, and she 
sat down to wait for him. Her eye glanced toward 
the open desk, stuffed in one of the pigeon holes, was 
what appeared to be some loose leaves belonging to 
adiary. She saw her own name, and anticipating 
some of the rhapsodies of a lover, drew them out 
and glanced down the first page. 

‘Sudden and terrible was the effect. Pale, trem- 
bling, almost gasping for breath, she tottered toward 
the window, that the air might prevent her from 
fainting. The words which had thus affected her 
were the following : 

_ “August 22. Promenaded last night with the Car- 
— Divine Augusta! to-night I must learn my 
ate. 

“ 23, Miserable devil that I am! I could shoot 
myself with satisfaction. Refused !—yes, absolutely 
refused, and with the most cutting coolness —Must 
to the office, and see what news from my mother— 


lost more than I can find the means of paying, without 
the old lady is propitious. 

“ Returned—ye gods, what luck! My star is a 
happy one. A letter from Hamilton, giving his con- 
sent to a renewal of my engagement with his daugh- 
ter. Marie Hamilton, you shall be mine, though the 
passion I once felt for you has been dimmed by ab- 
sence. The old adage holds true as it regards lovers, 
* Better be off wi’ the old love, before you’re on wi’ 
the new.’ Had Augusta been propitious—Marie dy- 
ing for me, what a situation—flattering thought !” 

And the writer of this was the man for whom she 
had abandoned her adoring father! For whom she 
had been willing to die! She felt as one crushed to 
the earth—humbled to the very dust. She gasped 
for breath, until tears of injured feeling and wounded 
pride came to her relief—Gordon entered, and stood 
as one petrified with astonishment. 

«“ Good heavens, Marie! what has happened? what 
is the matter—any ill news from your father?” 

Marie could not speak—she pushed the fatal paper 
toward him with an expression of disdain, though the 
next moment she wept more bitterly than before. 
Something that sounded very much like an oath burst 
from the lips of Gordon as he looked on it. 

«I thought this had been burned long since! It 
was torn out for that purpose, but my cursed care- 
lessness has left it where you found it. Come Marie, 
do not be a child; you know I am very fond of you.” 

«“ Fond of me!” repeated Marie, indignation giving 
her the power of articulation. “ Fond! oh God! I 
that so trustingly loved you!” and a fresh burst of 
weeping ended in violent nervous spasms, which ob. 
liged Gordon to carry her to her room, and call her 
maid to her assistance. 

The second annoyance was the arrival of the mo- 
ther of Gordon, a haughty and overbearing dame, to 
take up her residence with her son. She had not 
been with her daughter-in-law a week before she 
poured into her ears all her accumulated causes of 
complaint against her son. In vain Marie shrank 
from listening to details that made her heart sick: they 
were forced on her by the unthinking and unfeeling 
mother, and the poor girl was afraid to offend the 
imperious woman in whose presence even Gordon 
seemed to quail. 

She had not established herself in his house with- 
out much opposition from him, for he knew that her 
presence must in a measure operate as a check on 
the course of life he pursued, and he durst not openly 
offend her, as her property was left entirely to her 
own disposal. 

Marie soon learned from Mrs. Gordon that she 
had married a spendthrift, a gambler, and one who 
bade fair to place the final consummation to his de- 
gradation by becoming a drunkard. He soon threw 
aside the mask he had worn during the first months 
of their marriage, and she learned to tremble before 
the frown of the man she had adored! Yet still she 
loved him—she taught herself to controi the ex- 
pression of her feelings—taught her lips to smile, 
when her heart was overflowing with misery, for 
a shadow on her features called forth the bitterest 
taunts and reproaches, from the tongue that had 
once breathed only the language of flattery. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Four years had passed. Years of patient endu- 
rance to the wife, of unchecked dissipation to the 
husband. Gordon had again offered for Congress, 
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and his fall in public estimation was signally marked ; 
he was defeated by an overwhelming majority, From 
that hour his doom was sealed, and night after night 
his haggard face might be seen bending over the 
gambling table until nearly dawn, when he would 
stagger to his home, to lose all congciousness for 
hours, in the slumbers of inebriation. 

Marie had two children, and but for her affection 
for them she must have sunk under the wretchedness 
of her lot. ‘The eldest was a girl, and in her tiny 
features and silken ringlets the most perfect resem- 
blance to her mother might be traced. Hamilton 
adored this child: she reminded him of the infancy 
of his own daughter, and Marie, deeply penitent for 
the part she had acted toward this noble and affec- 
tionate parent, resolved to sacrifice her own feelings 
to promote his happiness. With the consent of Gor- 
don, she gave up her darling girl to her father, and 
suffered him to take her with him to the Grove. 

All that was then left to her was her boy, an in- 
fant that had just begun to lisp her name. This child 
had been delicate from his birth, and the solicitude 
with which the young mother watched over him, 
strengthened her affection for him until it amounted 
almost to a passion. He was very lovely, uniting in 
his childish face the winning expression of his mother 
to the striking features and flashing eye of his father. 
Gordon had never cared for the girl, but little Harry 
would sometimes elicit, even from him, an expression 
of affection. 

Hamilton, in his visits to his daughter, saw with 
sorrow that his fears for her happiness were too well 
founded; but when he was with them, Gordon con- 
trived to throw a veil over his unkind treatment of 
his wife, and though Marie looked thin, and in ill 
health, Hamilton feared to probe the wounded heart 
too deeply, by inquiring into the cause of her sub- 
dued spirits. 

At length Mrs. Gordon fretted herself into a fever 
which proved fatal. Her son came into undisputed 
possession of her property, but he had borrowed mo- 
ney on heavy interest, and the claims against him 
swallowed up the whole. His professional business 
had long since been given up, or rather had given 
him up, for his inattention rendered it useless to em- 
ploy him. He found himself utterly ruined. Even 
the portion he had received with Marie had been long 
since expended. Too proud to apply to Hamilton— 
hopeless of employment where his habits were too 
well known, he determined to emigrate, 

His arrangements were made without consulting 
Marie; she had just returned from a visit to her 
father, and, without any preparation, Gordon hurried 
her on a steam boat bound for Baltimore: from that 
city they journeyed west, and the end of two weeks 
found her established in an obscure village in Ohio. 

There the next two years were spent in poverty 
with her tyrant, for his naturally violesit disposition 
was exasperated into fury by the change im thei 
cumstances. He would not permi 
their true situation to her father: he 
letters, and her extreme fear of him | 
from writing without his knowledge. Hi 
deeply offended at the conduct of his 
thought it was dictated by his wish to 








w, and 
Marie 


as widely as possible from himself and her He 
never mentioned him in his letters to his daughter, 
but he resélved that she should not be indebted to 
Gordon for what she might need, and had the sums 


sent by him been devoted to the payment of their 
daily expenses, in the cheap place in which they re. 
sided, it would have been amply sufficient for their 
comfortable support. ‘This, however, was not the 
case—his passion for gambling still remained in full 
force, and a visit to some of the larger towns soon 
dissipated the money thus obtained, and sent him 
back pennyless to his almost broken hearted wife, 

: Little Harry was her only consolation, The change 
of climate had an unfavourable effect on his health, 
and the sordid cares of the tenderly nurtured. Marie 
were only varied by her unceasing anxiety for the 
life of her boy. His intellect appeared to be sharpened 
by the adverse circumstances in which they were 
placed, and his affections developed far beyond his 
years. He loved his mother devotedly—he would 
creep to her side and hush his sobs, that she might 
not be distressed by them, when his father had struck 
him, as frequently happened in his fits of intoxication. 

It was late in the summer of the secord year of 
her abode in . when Harry sickened with one 
of the most violent fevers of the country. There 
was only one physician in the place, a very young 
man, and with fear and trembling Marie committed 
the life of her darling to his skill. On the third day 
the fever abated, and she ventured to leave him in a 
sweet sleep, that she might go to a neighbovring 
house to obtain some fresh milk, to make him some 
nourishment. 

In her absence Gordon came home drunk, carry- 
ing with him a bottle of liquor. He forced the boy 
to drink a considerable quantity before his wife’s re- 
turn, declaring that it was better than all the drugs 
in the doctor’s shop. The child, too ill and too much 
terrified to resist, swallowed the burning liquid, and 
Marie returned just in time to prevent a second por- 
tion from being administered. The first sufficed. The 
fever returned with redoubled virulence, and that 
evening her child was declared beyond hope. 

Through the long, long hours of that night, Marie 
watched beside the bed of her dying child; and she 
thought that the blessed light of day would never 
again shine on that infant brow, on which the death- 
dews were fast gathering. 

“ Mother, sweet mother, will I ever see the sun 
again?” said the child, as he twined his weak arms 
around the neck of his suffering parent. 

“I hope so—yes, you will, my lovely one, my 
own. God will hear my prayers, and the bright spirit 
will not be taken in the darkness of night. You will 
live—you will live to see the sun once more my dar- 
ling, darling boy.” And her hot tears fell over that 
little faded form, and they seemed to give some relief 
to the breaking heart of the desolate mourner. 

“ My pretty mama why do you cry so? When I 
go away to heaven father will not be 30 cross—he 
will be sorry for you then, for you will have no Harry 
to love you. Kiss me mother, dearest.” 

Marie bent down and pressed her lips to his, and 
their cold touch sent a thrill of silent agony to her 
heart. She laid her head on the pillow beside his, 
and neither spoke until the first rays of the morning 
sunshine darted into the room, The child feebly 
whispered, 

« Mother, God is very good to me! see! the sun 
has come—but I—oh mother I cannot see it now— 
was it the lamp?” 

Marie raised her head; the sunlight was stream- 
ing on the face of her child, quivering in the dea:h 
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agony! One long, wild shriek echoed through the 
room, and she fell beside him rigid and lifeless as the 
corpse itself. 

How long she remained thus she knew not—she 
was awakened from the torpor of despair by the en- 
trance of her husband. He walked unsteadily across 
the floor and threw himself on a chair. Presently 
looking around for his wife, he saw her cowering over 
the bed which contained her dead child, and his face 
darkened with passion. 

«“ Aye—that is the way—always over that whining, 
puny boy, and never any thing comfortable for me 
when I come home. Marie, come and give me my 
breakfast, do you think I am going to wait all day 
while you are waiting on that fretful brat. Come, 
“hurry, I am hungry.” 

Marie arose mechanically and placed bread before 
him. 

« This is all I have—eat it, if it will satisfy your 
hunger.” 

He raised his eyes, sparkling with anger, and ut- 
tered a curse, but suddenly stopping and pointing to 
her head, said, 

«“ Why—why, what’s the matter with your hair?” 

Marie raised her arm, and sweeping her long tresses 
around saw that the hair which at sunset was a soft 
and beautiful brown, was now in many places as 
white as if blanched by sixty winters. Pointing to 
the bed on which the corpse of her child lay, she said, 

“ There is your answer. There lies my child— 
our child, murdered—aye, murdered ! by hia father. 
I have borne much—insult—degradation for you— 
but the last tie is severed. From this hour we part.” 

The violence of the shock sobered Gordon, and he 
gazed on the boy with an expression of wild terror. 

“Good God! Marie, you are not in earnest! I 
did not kill him. It was the fever. Pshaw! don’t 
tell me I killed him.” 


Marie said nothing in reply. Her resolution was 


taken, and words would only add to the bitterness 
already in her heart. 

She performed the last sad offices for her son her- 
self, and watched alone by the corse, until the hour 
eame in which he was to be hidden from her sight. 
They had placed him in his coffin, and were about 
to close it, when a gentleman alighted at the door. 
It was Hamilton. 

His uneasiness about his daughter had, at length, 
become so great that he determined on seeing her 
himself, and if his fears were verified, insist on her 
being separated from her husband. 

How far beyond his worst anticipations was the 
miserable reality! He clasped his faded, toil-worn 
child to his heart, and the consciousness that death 
was before him, alone prevented him from pouring 
on the head of the author of her sufferings, the bitter- 
ness of his wrath and indignation. 

Marie returned with her father, taking with them 
the body of her son, that his beloved ashes might 
mingle with their kindred dust. 

Hamilton allowed his unworthy son-in-law the 
means of life, but he troubled him a very short time. 
Delirium, brought on by the habitual practice of drink. 
ing, ended his life within a year after his wife le 
him. 

Marie once more dwells beneath the roof which 
sheltered her childhood. A wiser and a sadder heart 
is hers, but she is blessed with a contented spirit, and 
is thankful that so much remains to her. In the 
affection of her father, and the improvement of a 
lovely daughter, she finds many sources of happiness, 

Verney is united to a lovely and amiable woman, 
and the young Ellen is as fondly welcomed, and as 
tenderly cherished in the parsonage, as in the abode 
of her grandfather. 

Our task is finished, and the best recommendation 
we can give to the preceding pages, is, that they are 
true. 
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SIGNING THE ARTICLES OF SEPARATION FROM NAPOLEON, 


In silent majesty she stood, 
The shadow of a Queen! 

How many hearts shall bleed for thee, 
Imperial Josephine ! 


And he, thy loved and haughty lord, 
Why sinks he not in earth, 

To lay on low ambition’s shrine, 
This pearl of priceless worth! 


No loud reproach, no bitter words 
The soul’s deep anguish speak— 

Though fast and silently the tears 
Flow’d down that pallid cheek. 


*T vas not because the diadem 
Was passing from thy brow— 
‘Twas not because the fickle crowd 

Would to thy rival bow;— 


Oh no! ’twas woman’s trusting heart, 
That must its hopes resign, 

That forced the life-blood from thy cheek. 
Thou peerlese Josephine! 


A glory circles round thy brow 
By true hearts understood, 

Not that a crown was thine, but thou 
Wast faithful, tried, and good. 


While thus I mused with aching heart, 
On sorrows such as thine, 

I heard a gentle spirit sing 
This requiem at thy shrine: 


O woman, formed to suffer every ill, 

For lordly man to triumph o’er at will, 

To see her hoard of rich affections lost, 

Or trifled with as things of little cost, 

Cherish, as Heaven's best gift, the yielding mind, 
That bears, and hopes, and weeps, and is resigned. 
Oh happy, doubly happy, ’tis for thee, 

Thy Maker formed thee like the willow tree, 

That bends its head beneath the northern blast, 
And southern gale, and yielding to the last, 

Feels all the tempest’s wrath, and when ‘tis o’er, 
Spreads its green leaves to catch the breeze once more. 


Crerees, 
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BY MRS. LYDIA H. 


Tuere seems to be sometimes a period in the 
history of nations, as well as of individuals, when 
clouds gather around, when sickness as of the heart 
steals over them, and the energies working in dis- 
eased channels, call up a host of spectral illusions, 
« destruction before them, and sorrow behind.” Such 
was the state of the colony of Massachusetts, the 
Mother of New England, when about to pass the 
barrier of the seventieth year of her existence. The 
buoyant hopes of earlier seasons forsook her, and 
her feet “trembled upon the dark mountains,” as if 
appalled by a warning cry, “ The days of ‘thy years, 
are three score years and ten; and al! beyond is 
labour and sorrow.” 

Amid her skirts, and within her bosom, was a 
savage foe, wronged, inexorable, whose stealthy step 
was traced in the blood of the defenceless, and whose 
vengeance, quick and terrible as the lightning stroke, 
Shreatened extermination. The fathers, who had 
been her guide and stay, the prophets, the priests, 
whose voice had been the Urim and Thummim of the 
multitude, were with the dead. We, in whose minds 
respect for age is less deeply rooted, cannot imagine 
the “ horror of great darkness,” that settled upon her 
soul, as the last vestiges of that patriarchal race faded 
from the earth. One by one the stars were muffled, 
the beacon-lights extinguished, and she left to steer 
alone her endangered bark over the troubled waters. 

Other causes conspired to harass and depress the 
people; heavy taxation, the almost utter extinction 
of commerce, and a sea coast infested with pirates, 
and hostile privateers. France, irritated by a recent 
invasion of Canada, menaced the colonies with her 
vengeance. “They were becoming,” says Upham, 
in his Lectures, “ the victims of political jealousies, 
discontent and animosities. ‘Their minds were start- 
led and confounded by forebodings of dark and dis- 
mal events. And as it were to crown the whole, 
and fill up the measure of their affliction and terror, 
it was their universal and sober belief, that the Evil 
Being himself was in a special manner let loose, and 
permitted to descend upon them with unexampled 

It was from the midst of this discomfort and gloom 
«“ this fearful looking for of judgment,” that the delu- 
sion at Salem sprang forth, Though not without 
precedent, in an older and wiser continent, it derived 
peculiar elements of sternness and inveteracy, from 
the locality and circumstances of its birth. Few of 
those agencies which soften and unbend the minds 
of men, were then in operation. Literature and 
science gave but a feeble infusion of their spirit, and 
social intercourse seldom sparkled with hilarity. 
Seeds of religious dissension were vegetating, and 
and whatever form of bitterness or superstition seized 
upon the mind, it was pursued with the exclusiveness 
of monomania. 

An isolated and ascetic state of feeling, was nou- 
rished by the tardy and infrequent communication 
between the settlements. No post-roads or periodi- 
cals diffused intelligence, and penetrating to the most 
remote solitudes, bound the extremities to the heart, 
in strong and warm vitality. The adventurous tra- 
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veller encountered not only fatigue but peril, for he 
knew that he must pass by dense, and overshadowing 
forests, where the watchful-Indian prowled. So slow 
was the transmission of news, that the awful tragedy 
at Salem, which commenced early in the year of 1692, 
did not reach for several months, a little colony of 
Huguenots, which had planted themselves about forty 
miles from Boston. Few in number, and occupied 
with those labours on which existence imperatively 
depends, vague rumours as of some distorted and 
horrible dream, at length floated to their hermit resi- 
dence. 

It was at that period when autumn fosters the 
fading beauties of summer, and yet announces the 
approach of winter, by infusing a slight chill into the 
evening atmosphere. The harvest of maize which 
had been principally gathered, was deposited in a rude 
tenement, which served as a public granary. Lights 
were seen there to glimmer, after they had one by 
one, vanished from the surrounding habitations. A 
few men who had been engaged in separating the 
golden ears from the investing sheath, still prolonged 
their toil, listening to the narrations of a hardy New 
England yeoman, who had been hired for the last 
year to assist the more delicate natives of France, in 
the ruder labours of ey While in the midst 
of an animated descriptiéh of the festivities of what 
he called “real huskin frolic,” which he had some. 
times shared among his own people, he was inter- 
rupted by a heavy knock at the door, and the sudden 
entrance of a weary stranger in worn garments. A 
word or two, in an under tone, caused an exclamation 
of amazement. 

“ Why, cousin Jehiel Wigglesworth! it can’t be 
you! in such torn and awful riggin! Have the In- 
dians come down upon Malden? and was you neces- 
siated to fly for your life?” 

«“ What is a host of cowardly Indians,” was the 
reply, “ to the terrible visitations of the spirits of dark- 
ness? We read in the Bible of only one witch of 
Endor; and she busied herself with calling up the 
dead ; but Salem town is full of witches from one end 
to t’other, and they do nothing but torment and de- 
stroy the living.” 

To the inquiry of his cousin, respecting the reasons 
of his removal from Malden, their native place, he 
answered, 

“You know I come of age, last winter, and so, 
I told father he might as well get some work out 
of brother Titus, who is a stout youngster, and I 
would go and hire myself out a spell, and ’arn a little 
money. I had heard of a minister, in Salem, one 
Mr. Parris, who wanted help, and I reckon’d ’twould 
be a good notion to live with a minister, because 
their portion not being in this world, they would not 
be likely to insist on so much hard slaving. But I 
was rather discomfited at our first meeting. He 
obsarv’d that he was particular in inquiring the cha- 
racter of sarvants, because he chose to have only 
those of good report. “ Sarvants,” said I, “I never 
was any body’s sarvant, and I never mean to be.” 
So I turned to go off, thinking he was too mighty 
topping for me. But he said over a text or two of 
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Scripture, which made me as quiet as a lamb, how 
that we all had a master in heaven, and that he only 
wanted me to be his help. ‘Then I felt ashamed that 
I had been so mad and hasty, and made an agree- 
ment with him, and so lived quiet and peaceable, till 
I was carried to Salem jail.” 

«To the jail! to the jail! You don’t say so!— 
None of our relations ever came to such disgrace 
before! No wonder you look so exceedin’ dumpish. 
Tell me all that you did, without any prevarica- 
tion.” 

« Cousin Jehoshaphat Jones, have a little patience, 
Every thing in its right place. Is not it necessary 
that you know first consarning my dealings at the 
minister’s? My business was to dig in the garden, 
and to chop wood, and to take care of the dumb crit- 
turs, which consisted of an old horse, not very abun- 
dant in flesh, and a cow with balls at her horns, to 
show that she routed down fences to get at better 
pasture, and a flock of hens, which it was a power 
of trouble to watch, and scare out of the neighbours’ 
corn, and to mind the minister’s wife in all she di- 
rected.” 

« And was it really a great sight easier to live with 
a minister, than to be on the good old farm at home? 
Did you get enough to eat ?” 

«“T liked all well enough, except the Sabba-day 
dinners. For then they never got any victuals, They 
are no upholders of fasting in Boston, for they under- 
stand good eating and drinking, right well. But 
Salem folks are more skinching and saving. How- 
ever, there was really nothing worth complaining of, 
till those great and grievous trials came down like a 
clap of thunder. The minister’s darter and his niece, 
who lived with them, both smart, sprightly girls of 
eleven or twelve years old, were brought all of a 
sudden, under the power of the Evil One, and tor- 
mented just like the children of Mr. John Goodwin, 
at North Boston, a few years before. Cousin Jehosh- 
aphat, did not you read the marvellous account of 
them, published by a godly and learned minister ?” 

“Yes, I did. But it seemed to me, a deal more 
like their own ugliness, than like any other sort of 
witchcraft.” 

«“ Well, Jehoshaphat Jones, just in that same way, 
other bold ones blasphemed, and made mockery, but 
some of them got hung upon the gallows, like proud 
Haman, a spectacle to heaven and airth. It is true, 
that the two girls were the most tormentedest critturs 
that eyes ever beheld. Sometimes we'd find them 
a standing in brooks of water, saying that the Wick- 
ed One wanted to drown them; then they‘d be a 
clinging to the tops of high trees, where they’d no 
way in natur of getting, crying out that he com- 
manded them to throw themselves down from 
thence.” 

« Jehiel was not there apples or some sort of fruit 
on them trees? I’ve seen children climb pretty de- 
so high, after green apples, without no supernatural 

elp.” 

“ Well, what should they run upon the ridge-pole 
of the barn, and bemoan themselves there for? You 
don’t s’pose any green apples grew there, do you? 
And when the poor souls set down to comfort them- 
selves with a meal of victuals, who do you calculate 
drew their tongues out of their mouths, and laid them 
all along upon their chins, so that they were not able 
to eat a single mouthful ?” 

“I don’t know. I guess they did not see any 
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thing they liked on the table, and thought they'd 
make a push to get something more to their taste.” 

“ Who do you reckon run pins into them, and left 
the marks of great pinches and bites on their inno- 
cent flesh? And what made them, when they was 
told only to do the least little chore, fall into fits, like 
one about to die ?” 

«“ Why, Jehiel, I have made believe to be sick my- 
self, when I was a small boy, and told to hoe corn, 
or weed the gardin. But I was always mighty well 
if any play was going on. And I have seen bigger 
folks sarve their master in that way, time and again. 
Who pinch’d and bit those girls I don’t undertake to 
say. But I rather guess if the minister had given 
them a smart box on the ear, as father used to, they’d 
gone to work, and felt better.” 

“It is very likely to be sure, that with your poor 
edecation, you should know more of their case, than 
all the wise and rich gentlemen, who come to see 
them and pity them, and than the host of ministers, 
too, who used to pray and exhort over them. And 
when them that were the most gifted, and could hold 
out the longest, were putting up petitions, it was 
awful to see the sufferings of the children. Every 
inch of their flesh would tremble, as if the Evil Spirit 
was about to come out of them, but it was only be- 
cause he was mad and tired, to hear the precious 
saints communing so long with the Lord. Then 
the poor babes might not enjoy the comfort of saying 
the Lord’s prayer themselves; for they’d always be 
forced to leave out some part of it. And when Mr. 
Parris would say ‘begin again, and say it right,’ 
they’d be speechless. Neither were they permitted 
to read a single godly book, whereby their souls 
might be comfcrted, under their body’s tribulation, 
The Wicked Sarpent would allow them to read silly 
story and jeest books, and if they were particular 
unchristian and bad, they’d giggle and shout till even 
the neighbours heard the racket. But when the 
Assembly of the Catechize was put into their hands, 
oh! such whooping and hollowing, and if it was not 
taken directly out of their sight, they’d have the ter- 
riblest fits, and scare the minister’s wife, nigh upon 
to death.” 

«“ Why, cousin Jehiel, as for that monstrous long 
catechize, I’d have screamed as bad as they, and had 
as many fits, if I couid not only frighten’d mother 
out of the notion of making me larn it. I wonder 
if your wise and honourable gentlemen, did not hap- 
pen to forget the depravity of the heart.” 

« Jehoshaphat Jones, I feel bound to say unto you 
what holy Mr. Baxter saith in his preface to the book 
about John Goodwin’s afflicted offspring, ‘he that 
disbelieveth, must needs be a most obstinate Saddu- 
cee.’ I s’pose it will be of no use to certify you that 
there was a witch in our house. Yea, a black 
wench, from a far distant country, where I’m told 
they have daily dealings with Satan, as man with 
man, in buying and selling, and trucking of goods. 
The afflicted girls, when in their sorest torments, 
would cry out upon Tituba, and there would be the 
cruel jade, looking as much amazed as if she had 
never dune any evil in her life. But she had mani- 
fested her ugly temper towards them, before this cala- 
mity, by divers times discovering them in a closet 
where jellies and such like sweet trade was kept, of 
which it was very natural that they should be just 
tasting a little, you know. They could not so much 
as touch a lump of sugar, cr a spunful of molasses, 
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but they’d hear her muttering, ‘I'll tell mistress, for 
by and by, when sugar-pot and ‘lasses jug be empty, 
she'll say, Tituba steal, Tituba tief.’ So don’t all 
these doings plainly prove that she was moved of old 
by the father of malice, against these poor children ? 
Well, after things had gone on so for a long lengthy 
time, they come to a detarmination to hold a court 
upon these dealings of Satan, and try if the authority 
of the town could not cast him out, since the clargy 
were not able. Oh! I never shall forget that dread- 
ful day. Heads was as thick in the Salem court- 
house, as green peas in a pod, but no more noise, 
nor shuffling of feet, than if all had been dead bodies. 
There, on a high seat, sot Governor Danforth, looking 
exceeding solemn, and Governor Stoughton with eyes 
as sharp as a needle; and there was the Rev. Mr. 
Samuel Parris, with a pen, to write down every word 
that should be said. I could not help thinking of the 
day of judgment. And when the crowd was so great 
that we could hardly breathe, the distressed children 
was brought in. Close behind them, came Tituba, 
rolling up the whites of her eyes. Then, they fell 
into the worst torments I ever did see. It seemed 
as if the Wicked One put forth the whole of his 
power and ugliness, in the presence of the Honour- 
able Court. * Who hurts you” said his worship, the 
Judge. ‘Tituba! Tituba!’ they both screamed at 
once. ‘She afflicts us. She is going to ride on a 
broomstick, now, and will stick pins in us.’ Then 
they fell into such awful fits that the Honourable 
Court did exhort the black witch to make confession 
of her wickedness. So she did confess so far as this, 
that when she was a slave among the Spanish, she 
larnt how to find out a witch. And, pray, was not 
that just as bad as to be one herself? Their Ho- 
nours agreed it was next akin to it, and ordered her 
straightway to prison. After she got there, such a 
hardened sinner was she, that she denied having ever 
made a league with Satan, and said she would not 
have told the court what she did, only her master 
had* whipped her most grievously to make her do so, 
and catching his eye at that minute, she was afeard 
of the same punishment again, which was surely no 
worse than she deserved. And what a maracle it 
was, that as soon as she was taken away, the poor 
afflicted girls sat up, and looked pleasant and satisfied. 
But just as the crowd was beginning to clear out, the 
minister’s daughter took to swooning again, and 
foamed at her mouth, like a barrel of hop-beer a 
working. And Cousin Jehoshaphat, can you imagine 
my situation, when I heard her exclaim, ‘ Jehiel Wig- 
glesworth! Jehiel Wigglesworth! he afflicts me !— 
Oh! I screamed as loud as she, and took to my heels 
to run out of the Court House, thinking I’d get home 
like a streak of lightning, to father’s. But they seized 
hold of me, and dragged me before the judges. Things 
swum round me, and I was afeard the floor would 
cleave asunder, and let me into the suller. So I held 
fast on to the sherifis, and they grabbed just as tight 
hold of me, so I was just like a crittur shut up in a 
vice. But when the Chief Judge ax’d me in a terri- 
ble voice, ‘how do you afflict this young maid?’ I 
found marvellous strength to reply, ‘ Please your ho- 
nour, I never did ofiend her, in thought, word, or 
deed, saving once, when about six weeks ago, I 


* See page 56, of “ Lectures on Witchcraft,” by the Rev. 
C€. W. Upham, published at Boston, in 1831, which contains 
much historical evidence of interest. 








s’pose I did occasion her some sort of worriment, by 
telling her mother, who axed me the question, that I 
did see her take apples in her work-bag, from a cart 
that brought some to the door to sell. But then, she 
would not a took them, if we had a bought ’em for 
her to eat, and she declared she never touch’d one on 
’em, I do s’pose she forgot it. So, ’cause my memory 
happened to be rather better than hers, she was hufly 
to me, for two or three weeks, which was no more 
than natural, your honour, and then she seemed to 
get over her hard thoughts. Most sartinly, this is 
the only time, in which I crossed her, since I have 
abode under her father’s ruff.’ 

«“ Then the Court ordered me to walk straight up 
to her, and look her in the face, whereat she shrieked 
so, and vowed that I tore her vitals, that my heart 
misgive me, and I begun to wonder whether I had 
not, some how or other, made a league and covenant 
with the Old One, and known nothing about it. 
Howsoever, I would not confess, though they took 
vast pains to make me. Whereupon, they said I was 
obstinate, and commanded me to jail. Then she 
come immediately out of her fits, and was as cherk 
and cheery as a bird out of the snare of the fowler. 
Oh, the wearisome days and nights that past over me 
in that house of bondage. But plenty of good com- 
pany come there, afore midsummer. We was like 
a bee-hive, at swarming time. From the dens around 
I'd hear the poor prisoners bemoaning themselves, 
and saying, ‘Oh! that we’d never told such a false. 
hood, as to confess that we was witches, and so 
wronged our own souls.’ And then, the crying of 
children would pierce through my very heart, for 
there was some shut up there, not over eight or ten 
years old. Father and mother got a seat in neigh- 
bour Lynch’s wagon, and come down to Salem jail 
to see me. We was all cast down, bad enough, to 
meet in such a dolesome hole, ‘O Jehiel,’ said the 
old lady, ‘ confess, do pray confess, for they tell me, 
all that confess they are witches, get set at liberty, 
and all the rest are hanged without marcy, for a stiff 
necked and hard-hearted generation.’ ‘* Mother,’ says 
I, ‘would ye have me confess dealings with the 
wicked Sarpent, when ’ta’n’t true?’ *O—I don’t 
know,’ says she, * but do be sure, and save your life: 
there a’n’t nothing so bad as death.’ «Why, now, 
mother,’ says I, * I remember you broke me of telling 
lies, when I was a small youngster. I don’t think I 
shall begin again, at this time of day. And I guess 
there is something as bad as death, and worse, too, 
namely, the lake that burns with fire and brimstone.’ 

«“¢ There,’ said father, ‘did not I tell you ’twould 
be so? Jehiel was always a guod boy to larn the 
New Testamunt by heart: and now ye see he’s got 
it in his heart. So, give over tempting him mammy.’ 

“I should have thought,” said Jones, « that Aunt 
Jemima might have given you better advice. A pro- 
fessor of religion as she is. She must have been 
worse blinded and bewitched, than even you was.” 

“TI felt despate heavy,” continued the narrator, 
“when our folks left me, and went and curl’d down in 
the corner, upon my heap of straw. But I found 
some comfort in a bit of cold gammon, and bread 
and cheese they brought me, which was enough better 
than the jail victuals. It was the latter part of Au- 
gust that five of the prisoners was taken out and 
hanged. One of them was a grand minister, Mr. 
George Burroughs, who they condemned because he 
had almost the strength of a giant, which he must 
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have got from the powers of darkness, for he was 
real slim and slender made. But never shall I forget 
the awful 22d of September. ‘Then we was all sum- 
moned to look out and see eight of our miserable 
comrades marched to the gallows. 

« First walked Martha Corey, paler than ashes, 
whose husband had been pressed to death with heavy 
weights, because he refused to plead when he was 
indicted before the Honourable Court. The next was 
Mary Easty, who writ the most beautiful letter to the 
judges and ministers, declaring her innocence, and who 
when she took the last leave of her husband, and 
children, and friends, was said to look as calm and 
holy as an angel. Close behind, come Goody Parker, 
with her hood partly drawn over her face, and her lips 
moving in prayer; and Ann Pudeator, with the large 
tears, like hail-stones, rolling down her face; and 
Margaret Scott, with the ruddy bloom still upon her 
cheeks, whom all the young men had so admired for 
her beauty. There was Wilmot Reed, too, with 
whom I had played at school, and Goodman Ward- 
well, who was accused by his own wife and daughter, 
and a broken-hearted man he seemed, with his head 
hanging down upon his breast. Last of all, with a 
fresh goodly countenance, walked Mary Parker, 
stepping lightly, as if she knew she was about to rise 
above her enemies, to a heavenly home, She it was 
who spake so bold to the Rev. Mr. Noyes, when he 
bade her confess the sin of witchcraft. ‘I am no 
more a witch than you are a wizard: and if you take 
away my life, God will give you blood to drink.’— 
Oh! how my heart sank within me, and cold chills 
ran through all my veins, to see them walking along 
with the bright sun, and the clear blue sky over their 
heads, which they was never more to behold. And 
I said to myself, make haste, and get out of this 
strong hold, or you will be dealt with in like manner. 
In the afterpart of that memorable day, there came a 
pious, good minister, to preach to the poor prisoners, 
and exhort them to search into the plague of their 
own hearts, while yet it was a time of hope. We, 
in the upper story, flocked together into the largest 
cell to hear him. He spoke exceeding well, and had 
a wonderful smooth delivery, but had only got as far 
as sixteenthly, when down fell Molly Lacey in a fit, 
a curious, talking creature, who had charged both 
her mother and grandmother, with witchcraft, and 
got them both into jail with her. Down she fell, 
calling out the name of Mr, Willard, a grand Boston 
minister, and the names of some of the highest powers 
of the state, saying they had a commission from the 
prince of darkness to afflict her, and to burn her flesh 
from her bones, with fire. Great was the stir, indeed; 
and when I saw the jailer was as busy as the rest on 
’em, I watched my chance, and glided down stairs, 
like a sperrit. But when I reached the second story, 
the door was locked so tight, that the old dragon 
himself could not start it. I made for the window, 
through which we had looked at the poor, condemned 
people in the morning, and lo! it was left a little 
open, to admit a morsel of air. ‘Jehiel Wiggles- 
worth!’ said I, ‘ cast yourself down from thence, Is 
not it as well to grind your bones to powder, as to 
have your neck stretched by these Philistines?’ So, 
I snatched up the minister’s broad-brimmed hat, which 
had been left on the stairway, and thrust it on my 
head, thinking I would not go into etarnity with a 
broken skull, if I could help it. But what do you 
think appeared, just at that critical minute? A huge 


load of hay, passing directly under, and nobody in 
sight. As quick as thought, I leaped down upon it, 
and kiver’d myself up in the cutest manner. The 
boy who drove, was wandering along in front, and 
gazing around, but hearing a strange sound, as I 
plunged down, gave his cattle a stroke or two, and 
said, ‘Gee up, Dimond, what d’ye start for? D’ye 
see any Salem witches?’ ‘Then, whistling, he went 
on with his load, while the sweet smell of the new- 
mown hay, and the fresh air, that I had not breathed 
so long, and the thought that I had got out of that 
dismal den of lamentation, though but for one half 
hour, even if they dragged me back the next, made 
both my heart and head so lightish, that I could 
scarcely keep from outright singing and shouting, 
But I took good care to hold the minister’s hat well 
under the hay, lest some of his parishioners might 
know it, and hunt me out. I obsarved the boy, after 
a while, to be looking round, and calling ‘ Jehu !— 
Jehu!’ Thinks I to myself, Jehu and Jehiel are pretty 
much alike. So when we'd got past the house where 
I used to live, I takes courage, and says, ‘ What do 
you want? Don’t ye see that I’m up here on the hay?” 
¢On the hay!’ said he. * How in the world did ye 
get there and I not know it?’ * Why forty people 
might have got -up and down, and stole half the hay 
too, while you have been loitering along, gazing at 
every thing, and every body.’ * You ha’n’t done all 
your arrants, have ye?’ * Yes, indeed, long ago.’ 
* Well, then, get down and drive the team. Don’t 
you know master said, Tim, you must drive till you 
get through the thickest of Salem town, and when 
Jehu has done my business there, he shall see to the 
cattle. So, make haste and come down, for I’m as 
tired as a dog.’ ‘And don’t you think I’m tired too, 
trotting through all the lanes like a camel, while you 
have been lounging along, more asleep than awake ?” 
‘I declare you shall get down now, Jehu,’ said the 
lad, beginning to climb up the load. ¢ I'll tell you what 
it is, Tim,’ said I, ‘the great pitchfork is here, and 
if you come up before I give you leave, I’ll catch 
you on it. But if you'll only drive fast and good, 
until we get out of sight of them housen yonder, I’ve 
a clever cling-stone peach here, that I’ll give you, 
and you shall ride all the rest of the way.’ ‘O yes, 
to be sure, out of sight of them housen! why that 
a’n’t a quarter of a mile from the place where the 
man lives that’s bought the rowin. You're a real 
cross-grain’d beast, to make me do more than master 
says.’ So he walked along, muttering. When we'd 
got about through the thick settled part, I called out 
suddenly, ‘Oh! what a wretch I am, to forget. Run, 
Tim, run, as fast as ever you can, to Squire Larkins’ 
store, at the second comer, and bring a small bottle 
of sperrit, I left standing on the horse-block. I’m 
awful afeard somebody has drink’d it up, afore now. 
Come, gallop, that’s a good fellow, and if you happen 
to take a small swig out on’t, I won't tell master.’ 
Off he set, like a catamount, and no sooner was he 
out of sight, than I was down, and a running faster 
than he, for I was dumb afeard that he’d meet the 
real Jehu, and both together take after me, like Jehu 
of old, pursuing the false prophets. I struck into the 
woods and hid till after dark, and then took the road, 
and travelled right manfully all night. It made me 
down-hearted to think I could not go to father’s, as 
I know that was the fust place that naturally sarch 
after me, and I seemed to be in a worse box than 
the returning prodigal. While I was doubting where 
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to shape my course, I remembered that cousin Jeho- 
shaphat Jones, who had always been a true frind, had 
hired himself out to some Huguenot bodies, who 
lived in an out-of-the-way sort of a hole, and thought 
if I could once get there, I might stand a good chance 
to be hid, in such an outlandish abode. So I turned 
my steps hitherward. But O, the torment of hunger 
that I’ve endured. Sometimes I have thought I could 
e’enamost bite a sheep’s head off, and eat it with all 
the woo! on, But I have not been altogether easy 
in my mind, for fear the bears should eat me, when 
I dropped asleep in the woods, or some ugly rattle- 
snake give me a mortal wound, or the beastly Indians 
start out from behind some bush, and scalp me. Yet 
have I been led through the wilderness in safety, 
through help from above. I hope the precious mi- 
nister that I left preaching in the Salem jail, will for- 
give me for hooking his hat. Its broad brim has 
been of vast use to me, to dip up water from brooks, 
and fend off the rain and musquitoes. How real 
thankful I was, at last, to see a light glimmering 
here, and looking through the cracks of the corn- 
house, to be sure that it was Cousin Jehoshaphat, by 
the side of a great pile of ripe ears. I doubt whether 
the poor creatures who were drowning in the flood- 
time, could have been much joyfuller to have set their 
feet in Noah’s ark, than I to behold my blood rela- 
tion, and stretch my weary limbs on this floor.” 


When the narrator closed his recital, all his avJi- 
tors expressed warm sympathy for his troubles, and 
congratulation on his deliverance; and hastened to 
provide him with fitting refreshment, and a place of 
repose. It was afterwards decided to offer him re- 
fuge among them, with such compensation for his 
services as should be deemed satisfactory, until « the 
indignation might be overpast.” For some time after 
this miserable delusion had subsided, he remained 
among the Huguenot colonists, grateful for their kind- 
ness, and pleased with their gentle manners, and 
reasonable requisitions. 

Afterwards, returning to his native villages, he 
settled for life, in those peaceful agricultural employ- 
ments to which his ancestors had been inured. He 
dwelt in rural comfort and happiness, and enjoyed the 
respect of his neighbours and friends. Some linger- 
ing of superstition, continued through life to mingle 
with that shrewdness and simplicity which so often 
mark the Yankee character, and when in long winter 
evenings, beside a blazing fire, he recounted to his 
astonished childre~, the evils to which he had been 
exposed, and from which he was so mercifully res. 
cued, he never failed to bespeak their heartfelt grati- 
tude, that they had never been brought under the 
domination of the powers of darkness, or the sore sin 
of witchcraft. 
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“T come, I come,” saith the laughing June, 

“ The birds have their voices all in tune, 
To sing me a welcome, sweet and clear— 
I shall bring both gladness and gloom this year. 
My coming with many will cause a sigh, 
They fear that I bring them a summons to die: 
But others will hail me with pure delight, 
They think of the charms of a summer night. 
My zephyrs shall fan into brighter bloom, 
The cheek of the fair one, who reads her doom 
In the sunbright hours that round me fly, 
And in the soft blue of my cloudless sky. 
The lover shall tell in a sweeter tone, 
The tale of his love to the “ chosen one ;” 
In language more tender his soul shall speak, 
When he feels my warm breath on his glowing cheek. 
When the business and bustle of day are done, 
And toil is o'er with the setting sun, 
Twill be sweet to forget the fatigues of the past, 
And o’er the bright future hope’s mantle to cast. 
That sorceress, Hope, makes the fond mother see, 
In the child she then bushes to sleep on her knee, 
A genius that shall in his manbvod acquire 
Fame, honour, renown—all her heart can desire. 


*Tis Hope that portrays at my evening hour, 

In the dreams of the poet, his magical power 

To charm the high souls of the brave and the fair, 
And tells him of bays which he yet shall wear. 
The soul that is plighted to virtue and heaven, 
Enjoys the calmness and freshness of even, 

And thinks while he looks on yon starry dome, 
How soon it will be his eternal home! 

I lend not my aid unto foul, dark deeds, 

To my long bright day, clear night succeeds, 
And her silver lamp the moon hangs high 

In my heaven of blue serenity. 

A blessing to all the poor I bring; 

They hail my approach with hearts that sing— 
The cold, rade blasts they so justly dread, 

T have charmed to sleep, in their frozen bed. 

But a warning I bring—I shone last year 

On many glad faces, no longer here ; 

And perhaps ere again I shall smile on earth, 

Ye may hear not her sound—ye may heed not the mirth 
That is born of this world. Think, think in time, 
Ere your souls shall be borne to another clime, 
Of the day which is coming, when all must meet 
Before the high bar of HIS judgment seat!” 





Sentiment.—How much fine sentiment there is 
wasted in our strange world! I have seen a young 
lady in raptures of admiration over a flower which 
was to deck her hair in the ball-room, who would 
turn away, with a look of loathing, from the proffered 
kiss of her baby brother; and I have heard lovely 
lips, all wreathed in smiles, and breathing tones of joy 
over a pretty shell, a shining insect, or even a gay 
riband, say cold and cruel words to the best friend, 


ay, the mother, who was wearing her life out to pro- 
mote the happiness of her ungrateful daughter. H. 

Seipom does woman have an opportunity of be- 
coming a heroine in action—it is only in the calm 
endurance of afflictions that the strength of her soul 
is tested; and female genius never appears so lovely 
as when like the trodden chamomile, it springs, appa- 
rently, from the very pressure that threatens to de- 
stroy it. 
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THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA. 


BY A. A. HARWOOD, Esq, 


A pescrirTion of Madeira, however sober and matter 
of fact, must appear overcharged to one whose eyes 
have not been feasted with the actual scene. While 
reading the accounts of others you are apt to accuse 
them of indulging their fancy at the expense of the 
credulity of the untravelled; while visiting the scene 
yourself, the picture, before condemned as over- 
wrought and too highly coloured, seems flat and in- 
sipid, and unworthy of the superb original. In fact, 
the attempt to delineate or describe prospects of the 
magnificent kind which strike the eye on every side, 
is apt to prove abortive, from the very consciousness 
that no effort of the pencil or pen can do justice to 
the subject. I will not attempt, therefore, to enter 
into a detail of the beauties which fascinate all ama- 
teurs of fine scenery, when approaching the island, 
as we did, in the morning; headland after headland 
opens to the view successively, presenting in every 
change of bearing some new wonder of form or 
effect, until, at length, upon anchoring in the road- 
stead of Funchal, the eye luxuriates rather than re- 
poses on a rare combination of these noble elements, 
as if nature had condescended, for once, to show the 
painter what she could do when disposed to try her 
hand at composition. From the isolated crag with 
its topling castle, known by the plain name of Loo 
Rock, upward over the compact city, its towers and 
belfrys ; still upward over delicious gardens, mountain 
villas, and fortified heights, to the convent of “ Our 
Lady of the Mountain,” its neighbouring glen shrouded 
in mist, and the cloud capped peaks which back it, 
all is in the highest degree beautiful and grand. Not- 
withstanding all these allurments of the picturesque, 
(“ Our Lady of the Mountain” forgive us!) we took a 
travelling heretic’s advice to visit the convent of Santa 
Clara, tempted by his pathetic description of the early 
love and cruel disappointments of the fair Maria Cle- 
mentina. I will not repeat her history, which, be- 
sides furnishing Mr.C—e with an episode to his 
lively narrative, has already become 4 more than 
“ twice told tale,” in the hands of those who wander 
to and fro through the earth, following the chasse aux 
lions. It is rather unfortunate that the gleanings 
which these good people employ as materials for a 
piquant chapter, should inflict such serious inconve- 
nience upon the subject of their admiration or sym- 
pathy. Such, we are told, has been the case with the 
fair Clementina, who, besides having the canker of 
“ hope deferred” prey upon her « damask cheek,” has 
also had the misfortune, since the publication of “Six 
Months in the West Indies,” to suffer under a rather 
inconvenient state of notoriety. Young ladies on 
their travels regularly incorporate the fair nun’s his- 
tory in their journals; “ the course of true love never 
does run smooth,” as regularly serving as a motto, 
blotting as they write each page with sympathetic 
tears; not such, I trow, “ as live in an onion,” but 


“ Pearls from diamonds dropt;” 


while travelling bachelors, and suceptible naval officers, 
during their sojourn at Madeira, dream of nothing less 
23* 


than an escalade of the convent, and the triumphal 
bearing off of Maria Clementina, bongré malgré ; for- 
getting entirely that the lady’s affections have been 
pre-engaged, even supposing her otherwise at liberty. 
Nay, the staid chaplains of the fleet do not, I fear, 
entirely escape the contagion; at all events, they are 
perceptibly warmer in their denunciations of monastic 
institutions. ‘The fair Clementina, as may be sup- 
posed, has not been particularly benefitted by all! this 
expression of sympathy, on the contrary, at first it 
only served to subject her to stricter surveillence; the 

fever, however, had in some measure abated when we 

arrived, and, it is but fair to add, that like most evils 

it was not entirely unmixed with good, as it increased 

the custom of the fair sisterhood of Santa Clara, who 

offer for Sale, to all curious travellers who seek tidings 

of sister Clementina, or desire, perchance, to com- 

pare her charms with the vivid description of the en- 

raptured author abeve mentioned, a great variety of 
artificial flowers, made of plumage of every hue, by 

their own delicate hands, the profits of which are ap- 

propriated to charitable purposes. While we were 

discussing the relative merits of some sprigs of myrtle 

which, at first sight, would have taken in a botanist 

or a humming bird, be they never so knowing, the 

lioness appeared, encaged, as such dangerous animals 

ought to be, within the bars of the grille through 

which the sisterhood are permitted occasionally to 

hold converse with this wicked world, in presence 
of the Abbess. In sooth, the pleasure we derived 
from finding ourselves in presence of the fair nun 
was not unmixed with disappointment, and I am 
afraid that our countenances betrayed as much, as the 
good Abbess hastened to assure us that the lady to 
whom we were introduced was none other than the 
veritable Clementina. Unless deceived by the inter- 
position of the aforesaid envious grille, she was about 
three or four and twenty ; not without her pretensions 
to good looks certainly, but so little like her portrait 
charmant by Mr. C—e, even in the important points 
of complexion, and in the colour of her hair and 
eyes, as to be by no means “all our fancy painted 
her.” 

The kinsman of the author of “ Christabel” may 
have depicted Maria Clementina as “beautiful ex- 
ceedingly,” through the mere exuberance of fancy, 
which sometimes runs in families; or the good Ab- 
bess may have practised a pious fraud upon us by 
substituting for the far-famed recluse, some staid 
« votarist of St. Clare,” who had never “ doubted the 
blessedness of a nun’s life,” or meditated matrimony. 
This point was still undecided when we took leave of 
the convent under a shower of “ adios,” and good 
wishes, from the charitable sisterhood, whose good 
will we had taken care to secure, by purchasing each 
a boquet of flowers, fragrant only it is true with the 
odour of sanctity, but still an unwithering souvenir of 
their ingenuity and taste. 

After leaving Santa Clara, the remainder of the 
morning was spent in an attempt to sketch the city 
from beyond a noble aqueduct on the west side which 
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receives the winter torrents from the heights and con- 
ducts them to the sea. It forms a beautiful fore- 
ground, the eye being carried along toward the bay 
by a canal, crossed here and there by light bridges of 
a single arch, and bordered by perfectly smooth roads, 
in the rugged neighbourhood of which the cane and 
the vine, the waving banana, the orange, citron, cac- 
tus, pomegranate, myrtle, and geranium, and a thou- 
sand rarer plants, are scattered with a profusion which, 
accustomed as we are to see them nurtured as ex- 
otics, we could hardly realize. Just across the aque- 
duct, an abrupt hill rises majestically, its summit 
crowned by a stately castle relieving boldly against 
the clear sky. Lower down the eminence terminates 
in a precipice which would:shame the famed Tarpeian; 
and then the city with its spires, and towers, and 
peaked: roofs, interspersed in all directions with tufts 
of foliage, is seen reposing at the foot of the steep, 
and sloping gradually towards the graceful curve of 
the beach. In the distance, a mountain ridge sprin- 
kled with gay quintas and terraces, ends in a long 
grey headland stretching into the sea, beyond which, 
sleeping on the horizon and scarcely interrupting the 
faint outline of water and sky, lie the islands called 
“ The Deserters.” 

During our rambles we were accosted by a pretty 
little girl, about twelve or thirteen years old, who 
asked charity of us in the name of the blessed Virgin, 
in a way that opened our hearts and purses spon- 
taneously, and induced us to inquire her history. 
We were told that she is the daughter of a beggar 
who, though blind himself, contrived to find favour in 
the eyes of a fair lady of family, and espoused her. 
They live together upon love and charity in a rustic 
cave, from which this unhappy child is sent to mor- 
tify the pride of her wealthy relations, by begging her 
daily bread in the streets, Entreaties and promises 
have been ineffectually exhausted upon the mother to 
induce her to permit them to educate and clothe the 
child as one of their own; the romantic dame is in- 
exorable, and rejects all their offers, rejoicing in the 
opportunity of vexing her proud relatives, and in the 
society of her dear blind beggarman. I must leave 
to my fair and charitable countrywomen the task of 
deciding, with all due allowance for the effect of a 
sentimental atmosphere, whether the lady deserves 
most to be locked up in a madhouse or immortalized 
in a ballad. 

Every body in Madeira said we must visit the 
Corral; and though this might have been a sufficient 
reason to induce a testy traveller doggedly to resolve 
to reject the advice,.as Major H did when too 
strongly urged to see and admire Philadelphia’s hy- 
draulic lion at Fairmount; the hospitalities of our 
advisers induced us to give them credit for good taste 
as well as good cheer, and, nothing doubting, a strong 
party was soon raised for the jaunt. As soon as our 
intention was made known at the inn, the proprietors 
of all the quadrupeds in the city blockaded and be- 
sieged the door with ready harnessed beasts, from 
among which we endeavored at first to select as many 
of the best looking as we required. This, however, 
from the kicking and struggling of the animals, and 
the vociferation of their conductors, was quite impos- 
sible ; so, taking a military view of the question, we 
mounted the nearest saddle at hand and making a 
bold push through the mélée, at the peril of our 
limbs galloped off at full speed, each cavalier followed 
by a squire on foot, shouting and pricking on his 








steed at every step with a long staff shod with iron, 
The horses are of a stout muscular breed, not unlike 
the Canada ponies, and the guides the lightest and 
most active men I have ever met with. They are 
clad in a cotton shirt, and trowsers of the same ma- 
terial descending to the knee, below which their legs 
are bare: their feet are protected by a rough sort of 
moccasin of raw hide. A Chinese looking cap, of 
blue cloth, terminating in a stiff pointed tail, and 
having ears of red cloth fancifully curled up on either 
side, is worn with a dandyish air, rather more one 
would think for ornament than use. Your runner, 
thus equipped, spares you all exercise of whip and 
spur, seizing your horse by the tail, and following you 
like the short skirted danseuse in Tam O'Shanter, 


“ Wi- mony an eldritch skreech and hollou,” 


at every rate of velocity, and over ground as various, 
thirty mortal miles without once complaining of 
fatigue, on the contrary, using his pike liberally when- 
ever on good ground your steed slackens his pace, and 
all for the moderate reward of two dollars, hire of 
beast included. 

After leaving the outskirts of Funchal, our road 
was down hill for some time; then we crossed a 
bridge over the dry bed of a torrent, through a fine 
chesnut grove, and over the long spur of the immense 
ridge we were to ascend. Here the road took a turn, 
leading upward in a general sense, but over the most 
impossible looking inequalities imaginable, gradually 
narrowing until there was only room enough to pass 
in single file. The whole mountain gorge was now 
in view, extending inland for twelve or fourteen miles, 
and looking as if the bed of the great deep had been 
laid bare. The extreme height of the range is said 
to be between five and six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and we were threading our way 
along a ledge at least two-thirds up the steep. The 
peaks above us intercepted the passing clouds as they 
sailed along; while beneath our feet and over the 
tops of trees which would serve for masts for some 
« tall admiral,” and chaotic pyramids of rocks, every 
object could be distinctly seen at the bottom of the 
glen, imbued with the amethystine tone of distance so 
rarely observed in a perpendicular sense, as to create 
surprise. Pausing at times to enjoy the full grandeur 
of the scene, we looked back upon our ocean home, 
which appeared as tranquil as if put upon its dignity 
in presence of these solemn hills; there was no line 
to mark the horizon, sea and sky melting together in 
one pale azure tone, and the broad canvass of the 
freighted ships, here and there dotting its surface, 
looked no larger than the sail of the fisher’s bark. 
We soon came to a point in our route which would 
have satisfied the most ardent lover of strong sensa- 
tions. I have already said that there was no room 
in many places for two to ride abreast, here there was 
hardly enough for one, and the path shelved with such 
sudden inclination as to make us rein up instinctively 
for fear of a stumble. The guides, however, insisted 
upon our slackening our bridles entirely, and we aban- 
doned ourselves to their experience of the road, and 
to the sagacity of our sure-footed poneys. ‘The latter 
appeared perfectly conscious of the peril of a single 
false step, pricking up their ears and leaning inward 
towards the cliff, (evidently to ensure the only chance 
in case of a fall,) and thus descending cautiously to 
an abrupt angle, which seemed at first sight to cut off 
our progress entirely, but which we rounded safely 
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and found ourselves on less ticklish ground, new won- 
ders of mountain grandeur bursting upon our view, 
and exclamations of the most unaffected surprise and 
admiration from our lips. Just at the bend an old 
forest tree springing from the road side, almost hori- 
zontally, stretched its gnarled branches over the very 
tops of its taller and straighter fellows, which had 
taken root far beneath it. The “ melancholy Jaques” 
would have “ moralized the spectacle,” reflecting upon 
the advantages of fortuitous position, the sometimes 
crookedness of elevated, and the disregarded erect- 
ness of humble station on the hill of life; but we were 
more engrossed by our guide’s story of the only acci- 
dent which had taken place within his recollection. 
A horse stumbled and was dashed in pieces thousands 
of feet beneath the path, while his rider, a small boy, 
was safely lodged in the top of a friendly tree, and 
escaped unhurt. These little recitals are extremely 
refreshing just as you are threading your way along, 
totally unable to help yourself, and not daring to con- 
fess that you have less nerve than your companions. 
Even a berth, like that of the child im the nursery 
rhyme, “upon the tree top” is not to be expected, 
according to the doctrine of chances. 

At length we reached the Corral itself, the vatley 
expanding into a vast basin, out of which an isolated 
peak reared its ragged crest to the level upon which 
we stood. . Beyond was the vista of the double ridge 
of mountains with the deep glen between, and along 
the acclivity on our left, a yellowish line here and 
there revealing our dizzy path, where occasionally 
men and horses might be seen pursuing the uneven 
« tenor of their way,” like so many creeping things. 

Having already given the most striking points of 
the scene, en passant, J shall only describe the Corral 
as a wonderful assemblage of them all, and repeat my 


remark with regard to the scenery of Madeira gene- 
rally, that while the tamest account of its mountain 
splendor will appear inflated to one who has not seen 
it, the most vivid description read on the spot must 
seem flat and insipid. We took our lunch literally in 
the clouds, and while my comrades were seeking 
among the stones and plants some memorial of their 
visit, I tried to resolve the question so often advanced, 
whether the scene is above the painter’s art. The 
artist certainly should bea bold one, his canvass large, 
his pencil rapid and free, scorning mannerism of every 
kind, and sacrificing all littleness of detail to the 
unity of effect which such a subject demands, He 
must spread his air tints and sky like Claude; Salvator 
Rosa should be his guide for the cliffs and chasms; 
all this without losing sight of the great model before 
him. These are rare requisites, but such as alone 
can secure success in an attempt to transfer the Cor- 
ral to canvass. 

We returned to Funchal by the same path by which 
we came}; a party which preceded us, however, found 
its way back by a more circuitous route, and assured 
us that we had “seen nothing.” Albeit somewhat 
mortified at this intelligence, we consoled ourselves 
by attributing some of their extacies to the propen- 
sity travellers have of underrating whatever they have 
seen in common with others, and magnifying those 
points which have escaped the notice of their less 
fortunate or less observant companions, Objects in 
these cases are always seen through different ends of 
their telescope. When I expatiate upon the beauties 
of Cintra, I am asked whether I heard the chime of 
bells at the Convent of Mafra; and when I speak of 
the Eternal City, some jealous wight waggishly in- 
quires if I have ever been to Balbec. 


ODO QO OO 
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BY PAUL DE KOCK. 


ROOMS TO LET. 


Wuen you have nothing to do—when you are saunter- 
ing along the streets of Paris, with no object in view, 
I will point out to you a very easy way of amusing 
yourself, a very innocent, and at the same time a cheap 
amusement. Go and look at all the rooms to let. 
You can hardly go thirty paces in any street, or in 
the Boulevards, without seeing written placards posted 
up, to announce that there are rooms to let within. 
The style of these announcements is often strange 
enough; but the spelling! oh the spelling! Some- 
times in the style of the sign painter, who, being paid 
for every letter, wrote épicier with two p’s, two 8’s, 
and a ¢ at the end. 

Perhaps you will answer me that you have no de- 
sire to change your residence! That is of no conse- 
quence, You may, nevertheless, go and look at the 
rooms, when there is so much that is amusing to be 
seen, Sometimes it is the master of the house, who 
18 angry at being disturbed; sometimes the mistress, 
still more angry, because she thinks it is her husband 
come home; or the cook, who scolds because she 


is obliged to leave her oven; or an old woman, who 
takes all inquirers for rascals, and watches them 
closely as they follow her from room to room, and 
goes, when they are gone, to see if her clock is still 
on the mantel. Sometimes one breaks in upon poor 
creatures at dinner, who have only a dish of potatoes, 
which they try to hide, and cry in your hearing, 
«“ Why dont they bring the chicken?” 

See what a variety of family scenes are offered to 
your inspection! The other day I met a young man 
who said, 

« Paris is very dull just now.” 

« You do not know how to amuse yourself,” I an- 
swered, “ come with me,” 

As we went along, we saw on a door in the Rue 
Montraitre, the following -inscription, “ A fine room 
for a single gentleman, ornamented with mirrors ; 
also a cellar,” and on another “ A large room to- 
gether with a stable and coach-house to let.” We 
stopped before a good looking house, with a clean 
and light entrance, which is rather uncommon in 
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Paris. We knocked at the window of the porter’s 
lodge. No one answered ; but some one inside made 
a sign to me to open the little window. I did so, and 
put my head in; but a stifling smell of cabbage, 
onions, and leather soon obliged me to withdraw it. 
There were two children playing on the floor, a 
woman was nursing a third, and, at the same time, 
skimming the pot, and a man who was putting a heel 
to a boot and singing “ Rendez moi ma patrie ou 
laissez moi mourir.” 

« What rooms are there to let in this house ?” 

«Qh, several, large and small, according to what 
will suit customers. Wife, take care of the child! he 
will fall into the pot.” 

« Can we see the rooms?” 

“Certainly, sir. I show them myself;” and so 
saying he left his boot, made his way out of the room, 
and came to us. He was very short, and had a very 
comical expression, as of one who had a very good 
opinion of himself. 

«Is that gentleman with you?” asked he, looking 
at my friend. 

“To be sure.” 

« Well then come up with me. Wife do look after 
that child—do you want many rooms?” 

* One large and one small one.” 

« Ah! very well. Have you any children? The 
landlord is not fond of children; he says they spoil 
a good house.” 

« But you have several here.” 

“Ah! yes, but they are never out of my little 
room.” 

We now went up stairs, after having it once more 
recommended to the wife to take care of the child. 

We came to the second story. “Is this it?” 
asked I. 

“ Oh no! dont you see the sign on the door? that 
is a lawyer’s office. . These poor lawyers! they work 
like horses. My wife says, he looks after the young 
fellows they have to work pretty well. He wants to 
make money. So he married an ugly little girl the 
other day, and purchased his study with her dowry. 
I hear her new and then calling after her cook. 
Well, I say to myself, there is the storm coming. 
The poor husband is no longer as gay as he was be- 
fore he was married; when he used sometimes to 
write vaudevilles for the Opera; but my wife says he 
has a red morocco arm-chair, and a Persian dressing 
gown.” 

We were obliged to stop to hear all this, and it 
might have continued much longer if the door of the 
before mentioned apartment had not opened, and a 
young man with a bundle of papers under his arm 
passed us on his way down, 

« Ah, Mr. Felix,” cried our guide, “I am at your 
heels now, and I have only five or six more nails to 
put in.” 

“Very well! remember you promised to let me 
have them by to-morrow morning.” 

“So I did. Very well, you shall have your boots, 
sir.” And turning to me, he whispered, 

“He runs about all day, and wears out boots 
enough to keep me in business all the year.” 

We were now on the landing place of the third 
story. Mr. Blenet (this was our conductor’s name) 
stopped before a door, and was on the point of ring- 
ing a bell, when he suddenly turned to me, saying, 

“ Do you keep dogs? the proprietor does not like 
dogs, he says they dirty the stair-case.” 


“ Why the proprietor must be a very particular 
man ?” 

« Yes, he is, he has grown rich by selling firewood, 
and has more notions than the true nobility—but we 
are all mortal.” 

“ Which is the room you are going to show 
us ” 

« This is a fine place. Six rooms, and a kitchen, 
and two entrances, and a lighted staircase, for which 
there is a separate charge ; and inhabited by a gentle. 
man and a lady, a cook, and a little servant to hook 
her mistress’ dresses. ‘The husband has business at 
the exchange, I believe.” 

We arrived at the fourth story. 

« The rooms are here subdivided. Here was the 
apartment of an old couple. The man goes out every 
morning at nine, and comes home at half past four, 
For three years, that he has been here, he has never 
varied five minutes in his goings out and comings in. 
He is an exact man. At night he goes to the ‘ café’ 
until nine, and on Sundays till ten. The woman is 
just the same. She goes to market every day at 
eleven, and comes back at twelve. Oh! they are an 
estimable couple.” 

« Is this all you have to show us ?” 

« Unless you want to see a little room in the attic.” 

« Well, perhaps it may suit a friend of mine who 
is in want of a room.” 

We went up to the next story, which was the last 
in the house. Here were three doors, and our guide 
made us review them all. 

«See there, that room belongs to a journeyman 
tailor, a German named Flutemann, but he has a 
strange way of always playing the flute. Fortunately, 
he comes in late and goes out early, or else we should 
hear nothing but ‘ Soyez sensibles a nos peines,’ he - 
always plays the same air.” 

« In this one, there lives a painter; an artist, I be- 
lieve, in every style. He paints portraits, signs, fold- 
ings, screens, and every thing else. He painted one 
of my children for me. Oh! he is a man of talent.” 

* But where is the room to let?” 

« Here,” answered he turning to the third door. 

«“ Who lodges there ?” 

“An Auvergnat; nothing remarkable; only an 
agent, with his little boy. But they never would pay 
the rent for the two last terms. Well, we are all 
mortal, I'll knock, for there is no bell.” 

The porter knocked at the door. A little boy, 
about seven or eight years of age, opened the door. 
He looked at us timidly, and then seated himself at 
the side of a bed, where lay a man still young, but 
apparently sinking under disease and poverty. 

The room contained scarcely any furniture : a table, 
an old ward-robe, a little pot of butter, and 1 few 
chairs, completed the whole array. 

«“ We want to look at the room, Jerome,” said the 
porter, with an air of protection. 

« Let the gentlemen come in, Blenet; they will ex- 
cuse my not getting up.” 

“ We would be very sorry to disturb you,” an- 
swered I, and the poor man seemed surprised at being 
treated with politeness, 

« Sick yet, Jerome?” asked Blenet. 

« Ah, yes,” replied the sick man, “I cannot regain 
my strength.” 

«Oh yes, and when one cant work, one cant pay 
what one owes.” 

How I wanted to knock Blenet down. 
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«Could not that child do something to help you,” 
asked Blenet. 

«Qh! I wanted to go and sweep chimneys, but 
papa would not let me.” 

« My poor child, you are too little and weak ; the 
soot would injure you.” 

Jerome pressed the child to his heart, whilst the 
tears chased each other down his face. 

«Bah! hah!” said the porter, “a child from Au- 
vergne! ‘The soot will never hurt him.” 

My friend and I were both much moved, « Let 
us go,” said I, making a sign to the child to follow 


us. “ How much money have you,” asked I of my 
friend.” 

« Thirty-two francs.” 

« And I have twenty-four, Let us put it together. 
Here, my child, take this to your father, and remain 
with him to take care of him.” 

“The child took the money, looked at us with 
astonishment, and before he could come back to 
thank us, we were at the foot of the staircase, 

“ Well,” said I to my friend, “ you see that going 
to look at rooms to let, is not always a waste of 
time.” 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 


COMPARATIVE INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF THE SEXES. 


BY MISS MARY W. HALE, 


Ir has been a generally received opinion, that the 
mental faculties of females are not equal to those of 
the male sex. Quickness of perception, strength of 
attachment, and brilliancy of imagination have been 
conceded to the former. But in the acquirement of 
abstract knowledge, and in those employments which 
call for strong and vigorous exertion, rather than 
patient and uncomplaining endurance, they are sup- 
posed to be utterly deficient, or incapable of acquiring 
or sustaining them. ‘This opinion has been main- 
tained by strenuous arguments, and facts adduced in 
support of the theory. ‘Till recently, few have con- 
troverted it. The great and good, the living and the 
departed, have supported, and still do warmly advo- 
cate it, 

For myself, I would assert nothing incompatible 
with the dignity or delicacy of my sex. I would not 
claim for it superiority of intellect. I would only 
urge that, with proper cultivation, with the enjoyment 
of equal advantages, the intellectual attainments of 
women may equal those of men. It may be said 
that the truth of an assertion, may be doubted, which 
has not experienced the test of actual experiment. 
With equal reason, it may be replied, that the fact 
that the mental powers of woman do not admit of so 
great a developement as those of man, remains also 
to be tested by actual experiment. In answer to the 
objection, that the mind of woman is not constituted 
as that of man, I would ask are the sexes as distinct 
races as the human and brute creation! Oris woman 
the connecting link in the beautiful chain of Divine 
Providence, between man and the inferior animals, 
possessing a central rank between the mysterious in- 
stinct of the latter, and the unattainable energies of 
the former? 

Christianity has recognised the equality of the sexes. 
It has changed the pagan slave to the Christian help- 
meet. It has taken woman from the savage wig- 
wam, and placed her in the Christian home, the dis- 
penser of its holiest charities, its fairest and brightest 
light. Bi. how has Christianity effected this else 
miraculous change? Has it bestowed new faculties 
upon her? Has it not rather developed the latent 
energies of her nature, and by teaching her the high 
capacities of her spiritual being, raised her to the sphere 
she now occupies? Compare her intellectual attain- 
ments with what they were fifty years since. Then 
she was a prodigy, whose range of study compassed 
more than is now taught even in our district schools. 





The Rule of Three was her mathematical Rubicon, 
while French or Latin made her the wonder of the 
age. Now, her attainments might put to the blush 
many who graduate from our colleges, and who, as 
far as any benefit has resulted from their labours, 
might as well have saved their four years’ time, and, 
in the letter of the law, passed through College. Ma- 
thematics has now many an untiring female student ; 
and though a foreigner might be puzzled to under- 
stand his vernacular tongue, as mangled by some, still 
we have among us, well read and philosophical foreign 
linguists. Whence arises this? Has the short space 
of a half century given woman new powers, or is the 
spirit of our institutions more favourable to an en- 
larged cultivation of those she already possessed? if 
Christianity or an improved public opinion, have 
created them, what faculties may not hereafter be 
created? If they have developed them, what may 
they not hereafter develope ? 

But let us look at the old world. Existing many 
hundred years before religious persecution expelled 
our ancestors from their country, to seek a shelter 
from its fury in this land, what advantages did not 
the mother country possess? Privileged in enjoying 
the society and instruction of great men who made 
literature their sole pursuit, there were many high 
and gifted females in England, before America was 
settled by the colonies from that country. Those 
whose nobility of birth warranted their directing the 
affairs of the nation, enjoyed, of course, advantages 
for being fitted to sustain their high dignity. There 
were many who were not only well acquainted with 
numerous foreign tongues, but to whom the intrica- 
cies of the law and the mysteries of theology were 
familiar as their mother tongue. I would infer from 
this, that, with equal advantages, females of the pre- 
sent day would attain as high a standard in literary 
pursuits. 

The education of the sexes generally commences 
at the same time, and is pursued through the years 
of childhood. Females usually leave school at the 
age of sixteen, and by too many their education is 
supposed to be finished, forgetful that it is only the 
foundation which is laid, and that it is for them to 
erect thereon a beautiful and symmetrical superstruc- 
ture. On the contrary, those of the male sex who 
are to be educated for a professional life, after four 
years close attention at our Latin and High schools, 
or under the instruction of one who is himself a pro- 
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fessional man, are transferred to our colleges, there 
to become yet more intimately acquainted with the 
studies requisite to a proper pursuit of their future 
professions. Nor is this all. The strictness and 
attention of those who are desirous of becoming truly 
eminent, is succeeded by three years of further in- 
struction, each in his particular profession, ere he can 
be pronounced by competent judges, well fitted for 
pursuing it. 

We now see them clergymen, physicians, and 
lawyers. But does their course of study close here? 
Are they satisfied with even the high standard which 
they have attained? Are they not continually drink- 
ing of the fountains of knowledge, and daily adding 
both in theory and by practice, to the sum of infor- 
mation already acquired? Were not this the case, 
should we see the highly eminent in their professions 
whose minds are not circumscribed within the limits 
of their own age, but seem destined to become the 
lights of future generations ? 

And why may not woman become thus distin- 
guished? It is not that there are not those who 
desire to know the hidden things of wisdom, who 
desire to drink at the deep well-springs of knowledge. 
It is, in a great degree, the want of those advantages 
so highly enjoyed by the male sex. Still more it is, 
that duties imperative in their demands and most im- 
portant in their influences, call for the time and atten- 
tion of woman. Yes! high and holy are her respon- 
sibilities. She sits not with our legislators to frame 
laws for a great and growing republic. But in the 
secrecy of the domestic circle, she establishes the 
principles, upon which future statesmen shall base 
their measures. She may not enter the sanctuary 
of God, to speak, with uncovered head, the mysteries 
of divinity; but she is emphatically a home preacher, 
teachjng, where her office is rightly appreciated by 
herself, both by precept and example, the great truths 
of Christian revelation. Her place is not with the 
judge upon his bench, but justice finds in a true 
woman, its most uncompromising adherent. 

Though Providence has placed woman in a less 
public station than man, she has been endowed with 
high intellectual gifts. In proof of this, we have only 
to contemplate those females who have lived, and 
who still live, females eminent for their literary at- 
tainments. I speak not of those whose poetical 
talents are universally acknowledged; of our own 
Sigourney and the departed Hemans. Long be re- 
membered the sweet strains of the latter, and loved 
and cherished, the high-toned piety of the former. 
Side by side with the fairest of England’s minstrels, 
shall stand our own sweet Florence; and the native 
“wild flower of New England” bloom, unrivalled, 
amid the gay garden flowers of the Old World. 

No, I speak not alone of poetical talent. Many 
whose ashes have long since mingled with their an- 
cestral dust, once lived, alike the lights of their age 
and the models of their sex. History bears record 
to many a female sovereign, who attained a high de- 
gree of maturity in intellectual pursuits, and our own 
age can boast many an honourable example of inde- 
fatigable industry and untiring research. The me- 
mory of Lady Jane Grey, of Hannah “iore, of the 
venerable Mrs, Grant of Laggan, will long be reve- 
renced; while the names of Sedgwick, Somerville, 
and Martineau shall form a living galaxy of merit. 
Yet not indolently have they won their honours, 
Patient, unremitting study and investigation can alone 





lead to success and eminence. It is not the gift of 
inspiration, unaided by exertion, which works great 
and mighty results, Up the steep ascent of untiring 
perseverance alone, can mortals reach the temple 
which crowns its brow. And if the mind of woman 
has in these instances attained a high degree of ma- 
turity, why may not the faculties of her sex in gene. 
ral be thus developed ? 

There is an imputation too frequently attached to 
a literary lady. She is supposed to have duties in. 
compatible with even a moderate share of intellectual 
cultivation. Why is it that the book, if above the 
level of the frivolous novels with which the press 
abounds, is closed when without the precincts of the 
school-room; that a young lady fearfully and blush. 
ingly pleads guilty to writing poetry; that she solves 
problems and demonstrates mathematical truths, as 
though it were a crime. What, but the fear of in- 
curring that most odious title, a blue? What but 
this, prevents her avowing beyond the immediate 
circle of her friends, a truth which would put her 
arrogant accuser to the blush, and prove that they 
who are the most diffident, are none the less highly 
gifted and worthy of esteem. The mere appearance 
of literary merit has so often deluded and disgusted, 
that even the reality of intellectual worth is mistrusted 
and undervalued; and too often, the name of blue is 
so misapplied, that the modest aspirant for truth and 
knowledge is confounded with the pedantry, self- 
sufficiency and insipidity of the former. 

Again it has been said, that one of the prevailing 
characteristics of our sex, is the love of approbation, 
and by too many, the term is restricted to mere 
puerile considerations. That the imputation is well 
founded in individual instances, none will deny. That 
it is a component part of the constitution of woman, 
few will strenuously maintain, But in its highest 
and noblest sense, who will not glory in the possession 
of it? The love of admiration may govern many, 
The vain and giddy belle, who lives but for the pass- 
ing moment, whose atmosphere is the ball-room, and 
whose future extends not beyond the grave, let her 
be content with the praise bestowed on her dress, her 
dancing, or her beauty. The latter is a gift, in which 
herself had no share, for the Giver of all decreed it 
to her. Her dancing, it was the acquisition of wasted 
hours of life’s best days. And her dress, He who 
maketh all to differ, has clothed the grass of the field 
and the lily of the valley with more resplendent, 
though scarcely more evanescent glories. But are 
we alone? Are there no vain young men, in whom 
the desire of approbation is not the least conspicuous 
trait; who pique themselves on a bow from a favourite 
belle, a token of notice from a reigning beauty, and 
who seem to ascribe these favours to their own irte- 
sistible attractions? Shall we judge their sex by a 
few ? 

We are called unstable, actuated by sudden im- 
pulses, Were this true, our sex share not alone the 
error. For even firm man has his moments of inde- 
cision, when he fluctuates between many considera- 
tions and opinions, Woman is capable of high re- 
solve and firm decision of purpose, and her determi- 
nation, when proved to be correct, is fixed and unal- 
terable, We find them frequently on the pathway 
of life, females of lofty resolution and heroic daring. 
We find them too in its secluded haunts, meek and 
quiet, yet steady and determined, exerting an influence 
on their immediate sphere, deep and abiding; and 
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this by the unostentatious though mighty power of 
their decision of purpose. 

There are many who think us incapable of appre- 
ciating intellectual subjects, or of maintaining con- 
versation in an intellectual and elegant manner. The 
topics of discussion have been, most frequently, the 
weather, but not its philosophy, dress, amusements, 
and beyond these negative evils, the positive crime 
of scandal. Though man, in ger *!, fancies woman 
pleased with every gilded gift of ‘st:ery, with the 
stale anecdote, or unmeaning jest, | would not exo- 
nerate my sex from too often introducing unprofitable 
subjects. I would they had greater independence. 
But too often the fear of incurring the title of blue, 
of being accused of a desire to show off, prevents 
them from introducing subjects of which their know- 
ledge of truths, their penetration, their imagination, 
and their acknowledged tact in conversation, render 
them peculiarly calculated to treat. 

Let me not be misunderstood, I speak not of what 
woman should be, I merely say what I think she is 
capable of becoming. I should be sorry, indeed, to 
hear one of my sex assert that her sphere is too tame 
a one for the energies of her moral and intellectual 
nature, and they who have had the confidence to 
vindicate themselves by attributing to the male sex, 
tyranny and injustice, in excluding them from civil 
and political affairs, have been set apart by their own 
sex, as having wounded its delicacy and nice feelings 
of propriety. Ido not feel that we are abused by 
being excluded from them, It is not man who ex- 
cludes us. And I believe that he, in times of distress, 
danger, or emergency, would gratefully acknowledge 
even to woman, any suggestion which might conduce 
to the well being of the species. 

She is not excluded by education. It is a higher 
and holier Power which has produced the beautiful 
harmony of nature, and I gratefully own the depen- 
dence it has instituted, on the part of woman. It is 
an all-wise Power which has ordained that the sphere 
of woman should be in a less public, though not less 
responsible station than that of man, a station which 
calls for as high energies, as extensive a knowledge 
of human nature, as thorough investigation of the 
mental economy of her species, as that of man. But 
if, in the course of human affairs a like provision for 
the education of females as of males be instituted, 
though the time be far distant, I feel that the intel- 
lectual powers of woman will not render her less 
susceptible than man, of improvement. 

We are yet a republic, and the choice of our ruler 
is in the voice of the people. But let our government 
become a monarchy, the right of ruling vested in here- 
ditary succession, and the female line set aside by no 
salique law, we shall find her education will be con- 
ducted with reference to her future station. The truth 
of my position may then be proved. Till then, let her 
Test content with the situation now assigned her, not 
coveting the right of making or executing laws, or 
subduing assemblies by the power of her eloquence, 
or convincing them by the strength of her arguments. 
Content with knowing that she is endowed with high 
intellectual faculties, let her indeed study human na- 
ture, and make herself acquainted with the laws which 
govern it. Let her become familiar with the passing 
events of the day, of the principles by which her 
country is regulated. Let her embellish her mind 
with elegant literature, strengthen it by habits of close 
imvestigation and acute reasoning, and though she 


may not dazzle like the meteor ray, the silent yet 
powerful influence of her mind and character, will 
not be less powerfully felt and acknowledged. 

We occupy a high station in the moral and politi- 
cal world. Let our escutcheon be now, and ever, 
unsullied. The great and gifted of the land may 
stand forth fearless in the defence of their country’s 
sacred, inalienable rights. We reverence the undying 
name of Washington. We hallow the immortal 
fame of Webster, as the brightest of our own treasures; 
and the tide of our gratitude rolls far over the wide 
Atlantic, to mingle with the waters which flow for 
the cherished memory of La Fayette. But the great 
men of future years, the good and gifted of after days, 
we demand them of women of the present generation. 
They give the first direction to the inclination, awake 
the first impulses of the infant mind, and stamp the 
first impress of good or evil on the susceptible heart. 
Their influence is great and unbounded, and the love- 
liness of their mind may give a tone to the future 
destiny of our nation. And though we have no he- 
reditary diadem, no insignia of royalty, no stars of 
honour, the great men of future years will not be 
ashamed to say of American women, 


«“ These are our jewels.” 
— 
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TO 


Sreep on relentless Time, speed on: 
I cannot bid thee now to stay;— 
Speed on! 1 ask not back again 
The joys thy tide hath borne away! 
Speed on, speed on! I reck not how: 
I reck not what is torn from me; 
Bear all, bear every hope away, 
And whelm them in thy shoreless sea! 
But spare, oh, spare in thy fierce course, 
(Whatever thou from me may'st wring,) 
Spare to one path the flowers that bad, 
And let them blossom where they spring!— 
—Perchance when on some floweret there 
A sighing zephyr drops a tear, 
That tear may wake a thought of me, 
That sigh may tell whose wish is here/ 





—_—p-— 
EXAMPLE, PRECEPT. 


Exampies do more compendiously, easily, and plea- 
santly inform our minds, and direct our practice, than 
precepts, or any other way or instrument of discipline. 
Precepts are delivered in a universal and abstracted 
manner, naked, and void of all circumstantial attire, 
without any intervention, assistance, or suffrage of 
sense, and consequently can have no vehement ope- 
ration upon the fancy, and soon do fly the memory. 
But good example, with less trouble, more speed, and 
greater efficacy, causes us to comprehend the business 
representing it like a picture exposed to sense, having 
the parts orderly disposed, and completely united, 
contained in a narrow compass, and perceptible at 
one glance, so easily insinuating itself into the mind, 
and durably resting therein. And this the most facile, 
familiar, and delightful way of instruction, which is 
by experience, history, and observation of sensible 
events, 





VALERIA. 
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Fair Antioch! adieu to thy beautiful towers! 

Ye rich groves of Daphne,f adieu to your bowers, 

Your myrtles must never more wave over me, 

The blooms of your spring I must never more see, 
Valeria to fate and to Cwsar must bow, 

And Syria’s withering solitudes now 

Are welcome. Tho’ vipe.s should twine round my head, 
Or the wolf rush unaw’'d o’er my unshelter'd bed, 

Tho’ her livid hand pestilence lay on my heart, 

Or the fiery-eyed serpent across my path dart, 

To wolves and tu serpents exulting I flee, 

Since from Maximin’s grasp I may there exist free! 

Nor can life be long in that desolate clime, 

Death will soon come, and end the dominion of Time, 
Eternal sleep then may perhaps my eyes close, 

And Valeria but live in the tale of her woes. 

But for thee, dearest mother! ah! how may’st thou bear 
That terrible loneliness, brain scorching air! 

Thou! parent of Cesars, an Empress of Rome, 

Now without a barbarian’s clay-covered home, 

Ah, where shall I find a safe shelter for thee, 

Who in childhood and youth hast so fondly soothed me? 
Yet, tho’ dashed from thy splendid imperial height, 
Unprotected and feeble, a desert in sight, 

Thy mien is more calm, and far loftier now 

Than when the rich tiara beam’d on thy brow, 


* Valeria.—When the Emperor Diocletian conferred on 
Galerius the title of Cesar, he gave him in marriage his 
daughter Valeria, whose melancholy adventures might furnish 
a very singular subject for tragedy. She had fulfilled and 
even surpassed the duties of a wife. As she had not any 
children herself, she condescended to adopt the illegitimate 
son of her husband, and invariably displayed towards the 
young Candidiamus the tenderness and anxiety of a real mo- 
ther. After the death of Galerius, her ample possessions and 
personal attractions induced Maximin to offer her his hand, 
though his wife was still alive, but divorce was permitted by 
the Roman law. The answer of Valeria was such as became 
the daughter and the widow of Emperors, but it was tempered 
with the prudence which her defenceless condition compelled 
her to observe. She represented to the persons whom Maxi- 
min had employed on this occasion, “ That even if honour 
could permit a woman of her character and dignity to enter- 
tain a thought of second nuptials, decency, at least, must 
forbid her to listen to his addresses, at a time when the ashes 
of her husband, and his benefactor were still warm, ind while 
the sorrows of her mind were still witnessed by her mournful 
garments. She ventured to declare that she could place very 
little confid in the professions of a man whose cruel in- 
constancy was capable of repudiating a faithful and affec- 
tionate wife.” On this repulse the love of Maximin was 
converted into fury, and as witnesses and judges were always 
at his disposal, it was easy for him to cover his malignity with 
an app of legal pr dings, and to assault the repu- 
tation as well as the happiness of Valeria. Her estates were 
confiscated, her servants devoted to torture, and several inno- 
cent and respectable matrons who were honoured with her 








In the palace at Antioch, when half the fair world 
At the foot of thy throne, on the map lay unfurl'd, 
And call’d Diocl-tian its master, the while, 

Thou wast queen of his heart—when he lived in thy smile. 
What gives thee that pure, that celestial Jook? 

Is it something reveal'd in that mystical book 
Conceal'd in thy robe ? of the Spirit Divine, 

That bade all the worlds in the universe shine, 

And descended on earth from his sun-circled throne, 
For the crimes of mankind by his blood to atone, 
And invite them to mansions of unfading light 

Who faithfully walk thro’ this dark mortal night ? 
Yes! that is the cause of thine eye’s deep serene 
Which appears to look forward to regions unseen. 

If the hope that is in thee yield this holy calm, 

Oh, let me partake of the wonderful balm! 

Thy book I have read, but faint light I receiv’d, 

It must hold a treasure I have not perceiv’d, 

Then teach me, my mother, thy God to adore,f 

And pray that Valeria may wound Him no more, 
Oh! pray that with thy faith my soul may be grac’d, 
That these horrible doubts from my mind be eras'd, 
That I may like thee feel the Spirit Divine 

In the deep of my heart, my whole being refine, 
And meekly, like thee, to adversity yield, 

In hope of the glory that may be revealed. 


ing Diocletian as a suppliant and his daughter as a criminal. 
The death of Maximin seemed to assure the Empresses of a 
favourable alteration in their fortune. The public disorders 
relaxed the vigilance of their guard, and they easily found 
means to escape from the place of their exile, and to repair, 
though with some precaution and disguise to the court of Li- 
cinius. His behaviour in the first days of his reign, | and the 
honourable reception he gave to young Candidi 

Valeria with a secret satisfaction, both on her own account 
and that of her adopted son, but these grateful prospects were 
soon succeeded by horror and astonishment, and the bloody 
executions which stained the palace of Wicomedia sufficiently 
convinced her that the throne of Maximin was filled by a 
tyrant more inhuman than himself. Valeria consulted her 
safety by a hasty flight, and still accompanied by her mother 
Prisca, wandered above fifteen months through the provinces 
concealed in the disguise of plebeian habits. They were at 
length discovered at Thessalonica, and as the sentence of death 
was already pronounced, they were immediately beheaded, 
and their bodies thrown into the sea. The people gazed on 
the melancholy spectacle, but their grief and indignation were 
suppressed by the terrors of a military guard. Such was the 
unworthy fate of the wife and daughter of Diocletian. 

GIBBON. 

t Groves of Daphne.—At the distance of five miles from 
Antioch, the Macedonian Kings of Syria had consecrated to 
Apollo, one of the most elegant places of devotion in the pagan 
world, and the perpetual resort of pilgrims and spectaiors 
insensibly formed in the neighbourhood of the temple, the 
stately and populous village of Daphne. The temple and the 
village were deeply bosomed in a thick grove of laurels and 











friendship suffered death on false accusations. The Emp 

herself, together with her mother Prisca was condemned to 
exile, and as they were ignominiously hurried from place to 
place, before they were confined to a sequestered village in 
the deserts of Syria, they exposed their shame and distress to 
the provinces of the East, whick during thirty years had 
respected their august dignity. Diocletian made several in- 
effectual efforts to alleviate the misfortunes of his daughter, 
and as the last return he expected for the imperial purple he 
had conferred on Maximin, he entreated that Valeria might 
be permitted to share his retirement at Salona, and to close 
the eyes of her aiflicted father. He entreated, but as he could 
no longer threaten, his prayers were received with coldness 
and disdain, and the pride of Maximin was gratified in treat- 


cyp , which reached as far as a circumference of ten 
miles, and formed in the most sultry summers the most impe- 
netrable shade. A thousand streams of the purest water 
issuing from every hill, preserved the verdure of the earth, 
and the temperature of the air. The senses were gratified 
with harmonious sounds, and aromatic odours, and the groves 
of Daphne continued to enjoy for many ages the veneration 
of natives and strangers.—Jbid. 

t Thy God to adore.—Perhaps there are no historical grounds 
for believing the Empress Prisca to have been a Christian, 
but it is soothing to the heart to indulge the hope that both 
she and her amiable daughter had the consolations of true 
religion to support them under sufferings of which history has 
perhaps no parallel in persons of their rank. 
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THE PARTICULAR LADY. 


Tere is a coldness and precision about this person’s 
dwelling that makes your heart shrink back (that is, 
if you have the least atom of sociality in your na- 
ture) with a lonely feeling, the same which you ex- 
perience when you go by yourself and for the first 
time among decided strangers. 

Every thing is in painful “order.” The damask 
table cover, you recollect, has been in just the same 
folds ever since it came from the vender’s shop, 
eight years ago—(if the owner had not been so par- 
ticular it would not have lasted so long;) and the 
legs of the chairs have been on the exact diamonds 
in the drugget they were first placed on; by the bye, 
do you remember seeing that same drugget off the 
carpet underneath? No; for she never has com- 
pany; the routing, the untidiness they would occa- 
sion, would cause the poor soul to be subject to fits 
for the rest of her natural—or rather unnatural—life. 
She is sometimes married, but was never known to 
have any family; but she is more often single than 
otherwise. In the days of our good father, Adam, 
this person did not exist, for ladies were not then so 
numerous as to be separated into classes as they are 
now. When it first came to light, we are not suffi- 
ciently learned to determine. ‘Though untidiness is 
a fault all people should avoid, especially the young, 
yet, for mercy’s sake, urge them not to be particular, 
in the very essence and quintessence of the word. 
She will become hateful in the sight of man, and 
stand no chance of being married. 

I experienced the extreme pleasure of spending a 
few days with a particular friend, (in both senses,) 
a short time ago. Going rather earlier than I sup- 
pose she expected me, the first thing I found out, 
was a spare bedstead and furniture, covered up in a 
brown Holland case, or, rather, an immense bag. 

The bed-side carpets were folded up with the neat- 
ness of a silk handkerchief, and the swing-glass was 
in another bag. Were not these things enough to 


frighten not extremely tidy ones out of their wits? 
But th was not all; the cabinet piano was envelop- 
ed in a shroud which regularly took a quarter of an 
hour to remove when it was about to be used. The 
easy chair that Mr. reclined on all day long, 
was wheeled into another room every night, because 
the dust in sweeping the parlour before breakfast 
should not injure it. Of course all the carpeted 
rooms were covered with drugget, and brown Hol- 
land over that. But the dinner table was the best; 
first, it is always covered with a fancy oil-cloth, upon 
the top of that was put a green baize, and over that 
was spread the spotless table cloth; fearful of the 
latter being soiled, every dish and plate stood ona 
mat, and this said table cloth was always folded up 
in the same creases, at the end of its use, as at the 
first day. All the knives, forks, and spoons, were 
rubbed thin and genteel with cleaning. It was awful 
to go, day after day, into such dustless orderly rooms, 
though no one is a greater enemy to uncieanliness 
than myself. I sighed—actually sighed—to see dust, 
if it had been only a single particle. 

To the “particular,” nephews and nieces are sad 
plagues, they are so untidy. 

See, how carefully she steps across the road, 
watching for every vehicle, and waiting till it is at 
least a quarter of a mile distant, for fear of being 
splashed ; and even in dry weather she crosses on the 
joints of her toes, and holds her dress above her 
shrunken ankles. She looks as though she were 
going to bite every passer-by in a crowded thorough- 
fare, that happens in the least to disarrange her dress, 
She is generally thin, and scraggy, and sallow. It is 
her constant fidget that wears all the flesh from her 
bones, and colour from her cheeks. 

She never can get a servant to stay long with her; 
I never heard of but one “Particular” lady who 
retained a domestic for six years, but then, she was 
as “ particular” as her mistress. es 
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SABBATH MEDITATIONS. 


BY MRS, LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Come to thy secret chamber—oh, my soul, 

Deep, deep within.—The thrilling harp of love 
That cheers thee daily with its symphonies 

Bid it keep silence, and the hand of hope 

Rest ’mid the rose-buds it would weave for thee. 
Repel intrusive care, and bid pale grief 

With locks dishevell’d o’er her temples thrown, 
Pause at the gate.—For these are of the earth.— 
The pilgrim’s foot that nears the Holy Land, 
Turns from the caravan, with which he made 


His journey through the sands, and loathes the noise 
Of all its tinkling bells. 
Bow down, my soul, 
And enter in alone, to meet thy God, 
And crave a Sabbath-blessing. Thou, perchance, 
By the strong urgency of prayer, shalt gain 
That gift of faith, which like the wondrous light 
On the descending prophet’s brow, reveal'd 
Even to the thoughtless crowd, with what dread guest 
On Sinai’s shrouded top, his trembling lip 
Had dar’d to talk. 


$< 0 0 6 QO OO 


LEARNING CONDUCIVE TO ORDER. 
To say that a blind custom of obedience should be 
a surer obligation than duty taught and understood; 
it is to affirm that a blind man may tread surer by a 
guide, than a seeing man by a light. And it is with- 
out all controversy, that learning doth make the mind 
24 


of men gentle, generous, amiable, and pliant to go- 
vernment: whereas ignorance makes them churlish, 
thwarting, and mutinous: and the evidence of time 
doth clear this assertion, considering that the most 
barbarous, rude, and unlearned times have been most 
subject to tumults, seditions, and changes. 








LIKE MUSIC STEALING O’ER THE WATER. 


A FAVOURITE SONG. 
COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE LADY'S BOOK, BY 


SIDNEY PEARSON. 
P SUNG WITH DISTINGUISHED APPROBATION BEY 


MISS JANE PEARSON. 
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At midnight, when the storm is raging, 
It sounds to me my sailor’s knell: 
I see him with the wild waves striving, 
I hear him sigh his last farewell. 
Oh! would I were like those above me! 
A spirit freed from mortal chain, 
To watch o’er him who vow’d to love me, 
When sailing on the distant main. 











Now sailing 














on the distant 


Oh! mother dear, forbear to reason! 
Oh! sister dear, forbear to chide! 

As landsmen’s wives, ye cannot measure 
The sorrows of a sailor’s bride. 

Your partings are too short to move ye, 
But years may pass, if e’er again 

I look on him who vow’d to love me, 

Returning from the distant main. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


TO THE RAINBOW. 


BY ISAAC C. PRAY. 


the bow shall be in the clond, and I will look upon it, that I may remember the everlasting covenant between God 


and every living creature of all flesh that is upon the earth.” —Genesis ix. 16. 


Txov Are, that first above the world, 
When man saw God his wrath surrender, 
Arose with every colour curled, 
Magnificent in certain splendour— 
Above a deluged sphere arose, 
The grave of all a planet’s creatures, 
Save those parental pairs God chose 
To frame anew earth’s primal features. 


Thon, sign of promise and of grace, 
That propp’st the sky, art his bright token, 
A deluge ne’er shall earth efface, 
His covenant shall ne’er be broken. 
Oh! in the west, at this dear hour, 
As fade the day’s declining embers, 
The sun, God's eye, looks through the shower 


Aud views thy shape, while God remembers. 


But Faith perceives in every sky, 

Celestial Arc, thy beaming presence, 
Though only to the mortal eye, 

{n showers, may glow thy plainer essence ; 


For when God placed o'er yon vast tent, 
Thy form in its empyreal lustre. 
He saw, for aye, his banner lent 
To check the storm-clouds’ wrathful muster. 


Ah, man may deem, in pride array’d, 
As he beholds thy beauties shining, 
He can thy glorious weft unbraid, 
And show each colour intertwining ; 
But let him, thoughtful, bow the knee 
And think, howe’er to heaven a traitor, 
He cannot change the high decree 
Of God—the great and good Creator. 


As fades thy presence, now, alas! 
Theugh circling still, the sky’s blve portal, 
Thus beam when forth my soul shall pass 
From mortal life to the immortal ; 
For, as I gently sink to rest, 
Within death’s dark and cold embraces, 
I'll deem my spirit has been blest, 
And see around thee angel faces! 
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THE DYING WIFE. 


BY DR. 0. H. COSTILL. 


Om! let them call him quickly, 
For I feel that I must die, 

My breath comes up so thickly, 
And clouds are floating nigh. 


I shall not see to-morrow— 
Lord, may I come to thee 7 

Thou carest for the sparrow, 
Be merciful to me. 


My husband! art thou near me 7 
To glad the heart onee more, 
That long has loved thee dearly, 

Its throbs will soon be o’er. 


Tis sudden—and the token 
Is fearfal—* dust to dust,” 
But mercy’s voice hath spoken— 
I fee} that I may trust. 


But ob! tis hard to leave thee, 
Who loved me long and true, 
To ree how parting grieves thee, 

And to leave my children too! 


I would not break thir slember, 
Nor have you call them now, 

But kisses, without number, 
Press on every little brow. 


And tell them that their mother 
Did pray that they might be, 


Good and kind unto each other, 
And a blessing dear to thee. 


Thou knowest our little Mary 
Is fragile as she’s fair ; 

Oh, shield her from each peril, 
And save her from each snare. 


And little Charley, noble boy! 
I fear for him e’en more, 

The dangers and the sad alloy 
That life may have in store. 


Thou know'st, my dear, I’ve taught them 
Each morn and eve to bow, 

To Him whose mercy bought them— 
Oh! may He bless them now! 


My failing heart would rather 
Have put away this cup, 

Oh! help me, heavenly Father, 
To give my treasures up: 


For thou hast many mansions 

Free from sorrow and from care ;— 
My husband and my children 

We will meet together there. 


My dear, my early lover 
I bless thee o'er and o’er— 

Press my hand—‘twill soon be over— 
Oh! I can speak no more. 
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{f aught of goodness or of grace 
Be mine, hers be the glory; 
She led me on in wisdom’s path, 
And set the light before me. 
Troubadour Song. 


Ir takes a long time for the world to grow wise. Men have 
been exerting themselves these six thousand years, merely to 
improve society. They have framed systems of philosophy and 
codes of law, conferring on their own sex all the advantages 
which power, wealth, and knowledge could bestow. They 
have founded colleges and institutions of learning, without 
number, and provided themselves teachers of every art and 
science ; and yet, after all these lavish means of improvement 
the mass of men are very ignorant and very wicked. 

Wherefore is this so? 

Because woman, whom God constituted the first teacher of 
every human being, has been degraded from her high office— 
or, what is the same thing, has been denied those privileges 
which only can enable her to discharge it with discretion and 
advantages. 

If half the effort had been directed to improve the minds 
of females, which has been lavished on the other sex, we should 
now have a very different state of society. Whenever a wo- 
man is found excelling in judgment and knowledge, either by 
natural genius or from better opportunities, do we not find her 
children areeminent? Search the records of history, and see 
if it can be found that a great and wise man was ever descend- 
ed from a weak and foolish mother. So sure and apparent is 
this maternal influence, that it has passed into an axiom of 
philosophy, and is acknowledged by the greatest and most dis- 
tinguished men. And yet, strange to say, the inference which 
ought to follow has not been acted on; namely, that in attempt- 
ing to improve society, the first, most careful and continued 
efforts should be to raise the standard of female education and 
qualify woman to become the teacher of her children, and what 
God designed her, the help meet for man, in his whole career 
of duties and privileges. 

“If there be an incontestible fact,” says Aimé Martin, “ it 
is the influence of woman: an influence extended, with various 
modifications, through the whole of life. Such being the case, 
the question arises by what i gli a power 
of universal operation has been overlooked by moralists, who, 
in their various plans for the amelioration of mankind, have 
scarcely deigned to notice this potent agent. The fact of its 
existence cannot be disputed: it is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance, that its nature be rightly understood, and that it 
be directed to right objects.” 

The amiable Pestalozzi ascribes to the mother’s love and 
care, the unfolding of the moral powers of the child. The 
mother is to the infant the teacher of divine truth; she im- 
presses on his newly awakened spirit, love, confidence, grati- 
tude, and obedience, which are the first germs of duty and 
right. “All these virtues originate in the relationship esta. 
blished between the infant and its mother.” It follows then, 
as the French philanthropist asserts, “that man cannot de- 
grade woman, without himself falling into degradation: he 
cannot elevate her without a. the same time elevating himself; 
this is the law of eternal justice.” 

There are in the United States, more than eighty chartered 
colleges and universities, for young men. All these semina- 
ries are endowed, some very richly, with lands or money, or 
both; they are furnished with libraries, and every facility 
which a liberal public can bestow, for the thorough instruction 
of the pupils. 

What public provision is made for the instruction of female 
youth? None but the meager allowance of the common 
schools. There is not, in our wide land, a single seminary 
for females, established and endowed by legislative authority; 
there is not a school which offers advantages for woman's edu- 
cation in any degree equal to those provided for that of man. 
; Is this just? Is it rational? Is it conducive to the best 
interests of society, thus to bestow all the advantages of in- 
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tellectual culture on the sons of the Republic, and neglect the 
daughters? 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


What a world of trouble it would save us, if our youthful 
correspondents, of both sexes, would grave on their minds, and 
exemplify in their practice those true definitions of Coleridge, 

** Prose—words in their best order. 

“ Poetry—the best words in their best order ” 

Then we should not have had the useless toil of examining 
some scores of pages of MSS. (mostly written in characters so 
cramped or hieroglypkical, as would discourage any reader, 
compelled, like the much-enduring Editor, by a sense of duty 
to persevere,) in order to find a few that could he accepted.— 
We have selected only three, among these anonymous, or 
voluntary communications, (we may be more successful next 
month,) which will, even with the revision which we usually 
bestow, answer for the “‘ Lady’s Book.”—One of these is enti- 
tled Grace Elton,a Story. Then there is The Maniac Maid, 
(we shall take the liberty to omit a stanza or two,) and Lines 
on Fairmount. The last named piece evinces considerable 
poetic talent. It is at least “* good sense,” which is the foun- 
dation of all good writing. But the writer, in her future at- 
temps, must bear in mind that true poetry is “ something 
more than good sense, just as a palace is something more than 
a house.” 

And now for the “ rejected” articles. 

First in bulk and pretension comes the first act of a drama, 
entitled JezereL, A TRaGepy, in four acts! Why or where- 
fore the author has ventured on this innovation of dramatic 
rules, and omitted one act, we are not told—perhaps she was 
governed more by reason than precedent, and so wisely con- 
cluded her piece when she had no more that was necessary to 
be said or done. The drama is founded on the Scripture story 
of Jezebel’s ambition and vanity. The characters introduced 
are all drawn from Holy Writ, with one exception ;—we were 
somewhat surprised to find in the Dramatis Persone, the 
name of our old classical acquaintance, Dido. What part this 
profane lady is to play, we do not know, as she is not brought 
on the stage in this first act. We hope she will not paint. 
We thought of giving a few extracts, to justify the sentence 
we have passed on this, no doubt, well-meant, though very 
flat productiun—but we have not room. We assure the writer 
that we feel an earnest wish to encourage her in every effort 
for mental improvement; but we cannot advise her to attempt 
writing tragedies. 

The Music of Mothers, has some spirited lines; but is not 
quite to our taste. 

Lines suggested by the recitation of a Bible Class in a 
Young Ladies’ Boarding School—not poetry. The thoughts 
are good, but there is neither metre, or harmony in the versi- 
fication. The author must study the rules of poetry and be 
sure that she feels their meaning, before she attempts to write 
for the public. 

Where I Love to Roam.—There is true poetical power in the 
mind of the “‘ unpractised writer” of this strain. To be sure, 
it is unequal; it was evidently written in a hurry, and on the 
principle that first thoughts are best. If the writer will only 
prune and carefully correct his themes, the next may be en- 
tirely successful. Here are two stanzas worth saving. The 
writer is describing a walk in the woods at nigt ° 


“ And a voice is heard in th< rustling leaves, 
Like the dying winde, or a spirit’s sigh, 
Or as when in heaven an angel grieves, 
That a saint on earth should regret to die.” 


* * * * * * * 
“ And a joy I feel as alone I ‘read 
Where the waters die ou the lonely shore, 
Like the joy of him, who, among the dead, 
Marks the tomb of one »s0se sorrows are o’er.” 
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Leaves from my Portfolio —From this we select one sen- 
tence only as worth publishing, 

“* How shall woman preserve her mild sway over the desti- 
nios of society? The answer is at hand—cherish the virtues, 
and let utility influence every display of power.” 

Stanzas: Inscribed to Miss ——, of Litchfield, Connecticut. 
There is an ease and vivacity in the style of this poem, which 
shows that the writer hae made versification a study. The 
fair lady, who, by the way, was absent on a visit to Ohio, has 
probably returned before this; so we will omit the invitations 
to her for that purpose, and the compliments, and give the 
last stanza-—all we have room for. 


“The day-dreams of life—they are fitful and fleeting— 
What thousands, who flourish'd before us, have gone! 

J have panted for fame, though I knew it were cheating, 
And the shade of ambition stiil beckons me on! 

Hark! the whirlwinds of death all around me are sweeping, 
And dirges ard requiems are loading the gale! 

In the grave, all forgotten, I soon shall be sleeping, 
And my wild harp no more will be heard in the vale!” 


The following have no particular claim to notice, either for 
praise or censure—they are in that quiescent state of medio- 
crity which never makes enemies or excites envy—still these 
attempts to write something that shall be worthy of a place 
in the * Book,” will, no dow!t, be found an improving intellec- 
tual exercise to the writers. We do not dissuade them from 
writing; only th.y must not be vexed that we decline such 
articles as “ Josephine”—“‘ A Frown”— New England”— 
“To—" “ Adieu te Thee.” “he articles of our regu- 
lar or invited contributors, we do not need to mention. These 
are disposed uf according to previous arrangement with the 
writers. 

Se 
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In giving place to the following notice of a work which was 
written by one of the Editors of the “* Lady’s Book,” we trust 
our readers will not accuse us of egotism. The nvtice wes 
written by a lady of experience in housekeeping; who is anx- 
ious to promote the fashion of domestic economy as a study 
for ladies. The book in question, she thinks, will be of much 
utility. We trust she will not be mistaken It was prepared 
with an earnest desire that it might do good. We hope our 
friends will examine it for themselves.—Eps. 
THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPER ; 

Or the way to Live well, and be well while we Live. By Mrs. 
8. J. Hale. Published by Weeks, Jordan & Co. Boston.— 
L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

It is in keeping with the nature of our institutions that our 

literary women—those who cater for our intellectual wants, 
and provide the wherewithal of our ideal life—should also 
furnish text-books upon the practical art of housekeeping. 
Mrs. Child first set the example, by publishing an excellent 
manual upon this subject. Mes. Farrar, in a book written for 
young ladies, dilates upon the importance of their making 
themselves accomplished house wives ; and gives many valuable 
hints and directions to that end. Miss Sedgwick’s works 
abound with maxims and precepts to the same effect, enforced 
by ingenious and striking illustrations; and we have heard it 
said of her that she prided herself far more upon her skill in 
cookery than upon her professional craft. Her last work, 
addressed to her young countrywomen, entitled ‘‘ Means and 
Ends,” inculcate in an admirable manner, that unless they are 
capable of a judicious, skilful, and economical management 
of a household, they are unfit to perform their duties as Ame- 
rican wives and mothers. In a delightful little work entitled 
“A New Home—who'll follow?” illustrating the nature of a 
western settler’s life, the immeasurable importance of a 
knowledge of the daily routine of domestic life, in comparison 
with any other knowledge whatever, to a race of women, many 
of whom may be doomed by no very uncommon mischances to 
an emigrant’s life, is admirably set forta.* 


* The reviewer has omitted the name of Miss Leslie, we 
prosume through inadvertence, in her list of lady writers who 


To Mrs. Hale we are indebted for a little work, similar in 
character to that put forth by Mrs. Child—the rapid sale of the 
first edition of which proves that it meets and supplies a want 
of the community. The book we speak of differs from that 
of Mrs. Child, in combining with cheap and simple recipes, 
such as may be required in establishments where expense in 
food need be limited only by reference to health. Mrs. Hale 
seems to have borne in mind the excellent old precept, “ edi- 
mus ut vivamus, ron vivimus ut edamus.” We shall consider 
the science of gastronomy as having arrived at perfection, 
when the most healthful dishes shall be rendered most grateful 
to the palate. We are not of those who would despise and 
discard all other pleasures than those of the mind and heart. 
We do not condemn the pleasures of the table so long as they 
have no tendency to impair the condition of the “ sound mind 
in the sound body.” We hail, therefore, with joy, a volume 
which teaches us to like best what is best for v=, and which 
helps us to good dinners without destroying our power toenjoy 
them. 

The work is introduced by a chapter full of valuable pr-- 
cepts vson the subject uf health as depending upon the nature 
and quantity of our food, the time of taking it, the proper 
hours of exercise, &c. &c., compiled from Dr. Andrew Combe’s 
most valuable work. A second chapter is devoted to the arti- 
cle of breast-~zhereby assigning to it its due importance. Let 
a young woman neglect every other a"* of cookery, but surely 
she should not omit this. We have heard it said that even 
the morals of a family are affected by the bread they eat, and 
we believe it. Sour or heavy bread, by its effect upon the 
system, may very naturally produce discontent and ill temper. 
The directions given in this chapter are so clear, minute and 
accurate that the most ignorant may make use of them, doubt- 
ing nothing of success; and they are enough, in themselves, 
to give the little work great value. A friend of mine hada 
cook remarkable for her skill in bread-making. A visiter 
begged that she might have a receipt from this cook, who was 
accordingly called up to give it. When asked to tell precisely 
how, she made her bread, she said she “ took a pan of flour, a 
pitcher of milk, and considerable yeast!” Mrs. Hale most 
judiciously avoids those generalities which a cook who has 
learned her art only by experience supposes as sufficient for 
others as for herself; not being aware how completely the 
exercise of practical skill does for her, what the most precise 
rules, weights, and measures can but ill supply for others. 

It is almost needless to say, that Mrs. Hale’s views upon 
the subject of meat are anti-Graham. If it were not that every 
subject ever suggested to the human mind has given rise to 
differences of opinion, and eager, hot debate; and that the 
existence of matter itself has been dizputed, we might wonder 
that there should have been so much discussion upon this 
same point of animal food. Leaving out the fact of man’s 
having been furnished with a set of instruments so admirably 
adapted to his wants as a carnivorous animal, the question 
seems decided by a simple refe to geog I distinctions. 
Parry and Franklin remarked that the further they advanced 
towards the north, the more they felt the want of animal food, 
and that in the coldest latitudes to which their travels ex- 
tended, not even the meat would satisfy them without the oil 
and fat. Man has sought out many inventions to improve 
upon the Creator's plan, but all that has been, or can be 
written against the use of animal food will not alter the fact, 
that the supply of vegetable food is most abundant in tropical 
countries, that it gradually decreases as we remove from the 
equator, until in the coldest inhabitable regions it fails alto- 
gether. 

Mrs. Hale’s work is further enriched by many valuable 
hints on various maiters connected with domestic economy, 
and most admirable suggestions as to the treatment of help— 
from which, those who follow them, will surely derive great 
benefit. 

We heartily commend this little book as a most- valuable 
acquisitic 1 to the housekeeper. 8. 
use their talents to proraote the practical knowledge of house- 
keeping. None deserve more praise fur their efforts in the 
cause of domestic science than Miss Leslie. Her book on 
“Cookery” is an excellent manual, and her last work, “* The 
House Book,” is prepared expressly to aid her young country- 
women in gheir first efforts at domestic management.—. 
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talia. By Isaac Fitzgerald Shepard. 
io sarge * Whipple and Denselt op. 160. ss rr 

There is a time to love poetry. Children are fond of rhymes 
and songs, with scarcely an exception, and the “ poet's corner,” 
in the newspaper, is devoured by the young reader years 
before the list of marriages is heeded. It is at this early age 
that the taste for good poetry should be carefully cultivated, 
by accustoming the child to learn and recite the simple (not 
silly) ballads and songs of the best English poets. Cowper 
has some exquisite fables and ballads, besides his inimitabl 
“ John Gilpin’” which a child of five or six years old may 
easily be taught to understand and enjoy. We recollect once 
hearing a little girl of four yeare old recite Goldsmith’s beau- 
tiful ballad of “ Edwin and Angelina,” apparently with the 
greatest pleasure—this doubtless was caused by the perfect 
harmony of the lines and the rhymes ; the sounds, in this com- 
position, are an echo to the sense. 

Among living writers, Wordsworth has much that children 
will love, and sue poetry as will awaken and cultivate the 
generous affections, as well as the taste and imagination.— 
Good poetry should teach that which is highest and best in 
human pursuits and aims. 

After the love of reading poetry comes the desire to write 
it, which we believe (on editorial experience,) is felt by almost 
every person in our land, male and female, who lives to the 
age of sixteen. Few “achieve greatness” in this pursuit, yet 
it would not be wise utterly to discourage the attempts; only 
the small chance of obtaining eminence in this department 
of literature, should be clearly set before the young writer. 

The author of the volume before us evidently loves poetry; 
it is and has been from childhood, his dream and passion. And 
he possesses one cf the noblest qualities of true genius—a deep 
and vivid perception of the beauty of moral excellence. In 
one so young and exposed to all the temptations to levity 
which surround a college life, we think the serious dignity 
of his muse should not be unnoted or unpraised. 

There are several poems of much beauty in the volume. 
We select, as among the best specimens we can give our 
readers, the following from a piece entitled, 





THE DEAD: I LOVE THEM STILL. 


* * * . * * * 
I crave no monument 
To tower above where | am resting, 
Even though to noble deeds attesting, 
The sculptor’s art is lent: 
No charm where marble columns stand 
So pure as that which liveth 
Where faithful memory giveth 
Sad tears, to friendship paid!— 
I would my name might perish 
When those, whose love I[ cherish, 
Shall pass the realms of shade, 
And meet me in the spirit lar 1! 
Save hopes of heaven, 'tis all I ask, 
When finished is life’s varied task, 
And past each good and ill, 
That those who round my couch are bending, 
Shall murmur, ‘mid their prayers ascending, 
* Till death, we'll love thee still!” 


There is another poem we admire much, “‘ The Dream of 
Life,” from which we should like to give an extract, if we had 
toom.—Those who are mourning the death of dear friends and 
connexions will find many sentiments in unison with their own 
hearts in this volume. It is not faultless; but it gives a 
pledge of the devotion of the writer to “whatsoever things 
are lovely and of good report,” and of his future progress in 
the Christian's path on which he has entered, and we trust he 
will continue to improve kis talents and devote them to the 
cause of truth and righteousness. We would say to him, in 
conclusion, in the words of a great poet and critic—* Examine 
nature accurately, but write from recollection, and trust more 
to your imagination than to your memory.” 

We must not forget to say, that the work is t-autifully 
printed on fine paper, and asa specimen of Boston book-making 
deserves to be on the centre table of every Boston lady. 


The Young Ladies’ Museum. 

Such is the title of a monthly periodical, edited by the 
young Ladies of the “‘ Female Collegiate Institute,” of George- 
town, Kentucky. We have seen only one number—that for 
March: the selections, of which it was chiefly made up, were 
very judiciously chosen, and the whole arrangement displays 
correct judgment and elevated views of female duties and 
influence. We hope it will be greatly successful. This Fe- 
male Seminary appears, from the sketch given in this number, 
to be very flourishing. We should like to see a full report 
of its management and history. 

Easy Method of managing Bees. By John M. Weeks. Bos- 
ton: Weeks, Jordan & Co. 

Appesrs to tell every thing about the habits of those little 
industrious insects, which those who wish to keep them can 
desire to know. Pray, if you love honey, examine the book; 
and if you have any curiosity to learn the blessings of a com- 
munity, under female government entirely, just study this 
history of Bees. 

The Works of Lord Byron, complete in eight volumes. Carey 
& Hart, Philadelphia. 

This is by far the finest edition of the poems of Lord Byron 
which has yet been printed on this side of the Atlantic. The 
type is large and handsome: the paper fine, white and clear; 
and the binding elegant. It embraces, also, all the notes and 
annotations, and the coliocatiuns of critical opinions, published 
in Murray’s London edition, with the original appendix, hia- 
torical illustrations, &c. 

Whatever difference of opinion may prevail as to the ten- 
dency of a portion of Lord Byron’s writings, no one now doubts 
that in the singularly original character of his genius—in pro- 
found and far-grasping thought—in affluence of poetic imagery 
and diction—he is not surpassed by any modern poet. Few 
that have written so much have written so uniformly well ; 
and while for the sake of his Lordship’s memory, and the wel- 
fare of his readers, there are parts of his productions, that we 
could wish for ever blotted out of existence, we do not hesitate 
to affirm that he has left behind him much that is worthy of 
the immortality to which it is destined. 

As no library that professes to contain a full collection 
of the British Classics can be considered complete without a 
copy of Byron, the publishers will no doubt find an ample 
reward for the expense they have bestowed on this costly and 
valuable edition. 

The History of the French Revolution: By M. A. Thiers. 3 
vols. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 1840 

No subject of ancient or modern times has given rise to so 
much speculation, nor produced such an immense mass of 
written commentary as the French Revolution. The works 
which have been prepared in reference to this prolific theme, 
including the memoirs, biographies, and gossiping chronicles 
of persons connected with it, would of themselves, could they 
be collected together, crowd a library of no mean dimensions, 
and furnish a stock of reading that could not be exhausted in 
years. And yet notwithstanding this wonderful accumulation 
of books, it was not, until lately, an easy thing to find among 
them all a clear, distinct and authentic narrative of the won- 
derful movement to which they related. Most of them were 
imperfect in details—more were deeply tinged by party pre- 
judice, and all wanted completeness. These defects are, how- 
ever, in a great degree obviated by this work of M. Thiers. 
His materals are far more ample than those of any of his pre- 
decessors, and they seem toyhave been collected with the most 
scrupulcus regard to accuracy. His arrangement of those 
materiais is lucid and concise, presenting every prominent 
event in such a way as to give to it its proper impression, and 
yet not throwing into too much obscurity the incidents which 
though of lesser importance, are necessary to a full under- 
standing of the whole subject. One great merit of this work 
is its candour. It does not take sides with any of the factions, 
into which France was split up, but presents the doings of 
each with fidelity and impartiality. It is also free from that 
perpetual proneness to philosophize, which however clever 
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and acceptable in itself, mars the progress of the narrative 
in most historians of the French revolution; while on the 
other hand, it is by no means wanting in those reflections 
which naturally belong to the topics introduced. 

This history of M. Thiers is presented to the English reader 
in a translation by F. Shoberl, who has executed his task with 
great discrimination and ability. He has also contributed a 
number of valuable notes, which add to the fullness of the 
work. 


The Duke: A Novel: By Mrs. Grey. 2 vols. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard, 1840. 

A very clever book: well conceived and well executed. The 
story is entertaining—the incidents well diversified—the cha- 
racters well discriminated. Passages of unusual vigour are 
interspersed through the volumes, and altogether, the Duke 
is among the best of its class. 

The Sidereal Heavens. By Thomas Dick, L. L. D. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1840. 

This work constitutes number XCIX, of the Family Library. 
Like all the other productions of the same author, it exhibits 
profound research, a mind sensitive to the glories of creation, 
and a heart filled with adoration of the Supreme Being who 
is the author of those glories. Besides being an admirable 
treatise on the scientific portions of the subject, it also incul- 
cates the profoundest sense of reverence for the Deity, and 
illustrates his power and majesty by pourtraying the stupen- 
dous works of his hand. 

Highways and Byways. Weeks, Jordan & Co., Boston, 1840. 

Mr. Grattan, the author of these very interesting sketches, 

has had this edition of them printed under his own eye, at 
Boston, where he now resides, and has added a number of ori- 
ginal notes, &c. They furm a very agreeable, instructive mis- 
cellany, and deserve the popularity they have so long enjoyed. 





Memoirs and Letters of Madam Malibran. By the Countess 
De Merlin. 2 vols. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 1840. 

This lively and agreeable book derives additional interest 
just now, from the fact thet the authoress, who is a very ac- 
complished woman, has lately arrived on our shores by the 
Great Western. The Countess De Merlin was an intimate 
personal friend of Malibran, and relates with great point and 
effect incidents d with the life of that 
strangely gifted being. In this country the recollection of 
Malibran’s many triumphs is so lively, that the getails of this 
work cannot fail to prove highly interesting, es lly as they 
are given in a pleasing and unconstrained style. 








The Triumph of Peace: and other Poems. New York: D. 
Fanshaw, 1840. 


Flowers, plucked by a Traveller on the Journey of Life. By 
Charles T. Congdon. Boston: George W. Light, 1840. 

These two thin duodecimo volumes are the productions of 
young men, fresh from college. Both contain much that is 
promising, though neither of them furnishes any strong speci- 
men of present power. We have no wish to discourage any 
one, but as verse-making is an unprofitable business, we would 
suggest that some better mode of employment may be found, 
than that which the writers have adopted. 


Lady Jane Grey: An Historical Romance, by Thomas Miller. 
2 vols. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard, 1840. 

This is, to our mind, the best novel that the author has yet 
published. There is less of extravagance than he has hereto- 
fore exhibited, and the manner is much improved. The story 
is very interesting. 





The Young Merchant. Philadelphia: R. W. Pomeroy. 
We are glad to hear that this excellent treatise has been 
liberally purchased. It is, in truth, a most admirable and 
instructive essay on the duties, responsibilities, and influence 


of the mercantile character, and it inculcates just doctrines, 

in a style of plain and manly, but polished English, that should 

commend it to universal admiration. Such books cannot be 

too generally patronized. 

Robert Ramble’s Stories, selected from the History of England. 
Philadelphia: R. W. Pomeroy. 

Robert Rambie’s Stories, selected from the History of Spain. 
Philadelphia: R. W. Pomeroy. 

Robert Ramble's Picture Gallery. Philadelphia: R. W. Pome- 

roy. 

The above are the titles of three very neat little volumes, 
prepared for the use of children. The titles, of course, suggest 
the character of the tents, which besides being int ing 
and familiar, are illustrated with numerous appropriate en- 
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gravings. 





Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties—its Pleasures and 
Rewards, &e., &c. Harper & Brothers : New York. 2 vols, 

We have seldom met with a work in which the inducements 
to intellectual exertion are more clearly set forth than in this, 
It is made up of memoirs of persons, in all ages and countries, 
who have been distinguished by their zeal and success in the 
acquisition of knowledge; and while it furnishes an immense 
mass of valuable biographical information, it is, at the same 
time filled with the observations of a sound, clear, and phi- 
losophical mind. These observations are interwoven with 
the chain of the narrative so skilfully that they never seem 
obtrusive, and we are sure none can rise from the perusal of 
these volumes without feeling that they have not only gar- 
nered new facts, but that they have also found fresh stimu- 
lants to mental efforts. 





The King's Highway: A Novel. By G. P. R James, Esq. 
2 vols. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1840. 

Mr. James is unquestionably a writer of great merit, but 
he writes too much for his own reputation. Scarcely a month 
passes in which some boo his is not announced as in press, 
and before this has been generally read it is succeeded by an- 
other. An inevitable result of this prolific issue, is diffuseness 
of thought, which mars the effect of his productions. If he 
took more time to elaborate and finish his works, he would 
attain a higher rank than he now holds, and establish a more 
enduring fame as Srgiter. 

“The King’s ‘Mighway,” is one of the cleverest of Mr. 
James’ late works. The frame-work is a story of great inte- 
rest, which, as is usual with him, is made the vehicle of much 
just discrimination of character, and sound moral reflection. 
If it does not exhibit a great deal that is stirring, it abounds 
in quiet and agreeable incidents ; and will recommend itself to 
all readers by its unobtrusive philosophy. 


—>_—— 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES, 


This number completes Volume Twenty of the Lady’s Book, 
and our tenth year of its management. In their proper places 
will be found an index and title page. New subscribers wiil 
all be furnished from the commencement of the year, unless 
strict orders are given to the contrary. A notice of our new 
arrangements, facilities, &c. will be given editorially in July, 
but we may here mention our pri:le in our list of contributors, 
our satisfaction in our increased subscription, and our deter- 
mination never to forfeit that claim we have upon the female 
readers of this country, in having been the first to offer them 
a work edited by their own sex, free from grossness and pueri- 
lity, and to read which was not an insult to their understand- 
ing. 


ORIGINAL STEEL PLATES OF A LARGE SIZE. 


In our next volume, (21st) we shall commence the publication 
of Steel Plates, (in addition to the coloured Fashions,) of an 
unusual size, and of a superb fiuish. We assert, and without 
fear of contradiction, that they will be superior in effect to 
any thing ever given in this country or in Europe, and we call 
attention to the view of Constantinople, to be published in 
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July, and ask if it does not bear us out in our assertion; very 
few Souvenir plates are superior. If we meet the encourage- 
ment we think that our efforts shoul’ command, we have it 
in contemplation to engage the same superior artist to engrave 
from original pictures, painted by different American mas- 
ters, so that the Lady’s Book will, in the course of a year, 
show the different styles of twelve living artists, of the present 
age; but toenable us to do this, there must be no lukewarmness 
on the part of our friends. Every subscriber must contribute 
his quota, if he expects to see an undertaking of this magni- 
tude put into operation. More anon. 

The title page in this number, it will be perceived, is 
printed; but we give a steel engraving in its place—the last 
of the old style. 

General Morris, of the New York Mirror, deserves a great 
deal of credit for the beautiful manner in which the engrav- 
ings in his work are printed. 


ee 


Tue Artists’ Funp Society have lately opened their an- 
nual exhibition at their new Hall, in Chestnut street. The 
room is finely adapted for the purposes intended, and the 
collection of pictures is by far the best we have ever had in 
this city. Portraits by Neagle, Sully, Lambdin, Peale, Wil- 
liams, Kyle, and others—landscapes by Russell Smith, Pine, 
Ashton, and Shaw—and fancy pictures by Comegys, Mount, 
Rothermel, &c., grace the walls, and give brilliancy and effect 
to the exhibition. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE, 


Fie. 1.—Dress of Lilac silk, corsage high, made in coat dress 
style. Bishop sleeves, demi large, skirt trimmed with two 
flounces. Chip hat, ornamented with roses. 


Fie. 2.—Child’s dress of white Cambric, ornamented with 
pink bows, (see plate.) Mantilla cape of black satin, trimmed 
with black lace. Straw bonnet ornamented with ribands and 
flowers. 


Fie. 3.—White cambric dress, green silk cape edged with 
white lace. Green sash to correspond. Caising hat, with a 
bunch of flowers drooping at the side. Light silk parasol. 
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FOR MAKING VERY FINE COLOGNE WATER, 


Take oii of lavender one drachm; oil of lemon two drachms; 
oil of cinnamon eight drops; tincture of musk ten drops; oil 
of bergamot one drachm; oil of 'y two drachms; oil 
of cloves eight drops; rectified spirits of wine ope pint ;—all 
of the finest quality, or it makes every difference in the re- 
ceipt. Have ready the spirits of wine in a clean bottle.— 
Then get at an apothecary’s the above mentioned oils and the 
tincture of musk, having them put together in a small phial; 
pour them into the spirits of wine; shake the bottle well, end 
cork it tightly. It will be immediately fit for use; and will 
be found far superior to any cologne water that can be pur- 
chased, and far more economical. 
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